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| that the very thought of her dying made her 
| dizzy with terror. 

| But what was the use of all that now? They 
| would not even listen to her. Her mother had 
| said she was a disgrace to them, or that she had 
| disgraced them—it was the same thing—and had 
| left her in the saddest hour of her need. 

| Well, if they were willing to believe ill of her 

While Dorothy was rocking back and forth in | without waiting to hear her side of the story, she 
her room in an agony of spirit, and praying that | resolved that she would never tell them the truth. 
she might die, her step-father was pacing to and By and by she went to her dressing-stand, and 
fro upon the piazza, only a little less miserable | looked at herself in the glass. What a hollow- 
than she. eyed, sorrowful face gazed back at her! It 

«J tell you, Agnes,’’ he was saying to his wife, | almost made her cry, she pitied the reflection so. 
pausing before her and speaking in a low whisper, Then she began idly to turn over her toilet 
«] cannot comprehend it at all. Both you and | articles for want of something better to do. Ina 
Miss Lorimer gave me such a 
different idea of the child. I 
thought—but this cannot go on. 
Something must be done. 

“Tf the girl’s nature is as you 
and her teacher think, I cannot 
allow it to be ruined by lack of 
discipline. She must learn to 
feel that she cannot give herself 
full swing. She must know 
that she is subject to restraint. 

“This last piece of folly has 
heen so insulting to us, so 
plainly a case of insubordina- 
tion, that I feel that it ought to 
be dealt with immediately and 
with rigid severity. 

“All her former escapades I 
excused; but this! She knew 
she was putting a direct slight 
upon my authority, and she did 
it, I am convinced, to try to 
humiliate me and to—I hate to 
say it, to think it—stab Helen !”’ 

With a deep-drawn sigh he 
left his wife, who was crying 
softly, and continued his rest- 
less tramp up and down the 
piazza. 

He could not bear to see her 
weep. Every tear added to his 
misery, but he felt compelled 
tospeak. He had tried patience 
and kindness, and now he must 
begin a system of “rigid disci- 
pline.”’ 

Helen and Fred, who had 
been taking a melancholy stroll 
in the garden, and trying to 
talk about everything but 
Dorothy and her escapade, returned tothe piazza, | moment her eyes fell on a little book that lay 
and endeavored to be talkative and gay. But) upon the table top. She took it up, and opening 
their effort was a dismal failure, and after a long | it, began to read. 
season of silence all went to their rooms. It was her Bible, which she had sadly neglected 

The next morning Colonel Everest appeared | of late. She scanned the pages, first with a sort 
at the breakfast table looking careworn and | of careless unrest; but after a time she was 
fatigued. He had passed a sleepless night, and | reading half-aloud to herself, while her tears fell 
Was relieved, upon the whole, to find that Dorothy | silently upon the leaves, and her heart was melted 
would not leave her room, and that he should | with tenderness and regret. 

Not see her until the afternoon. | At last she rose, and going to her bed, fell on 


He had business in the city that would detain her knees beside it. 


For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VIII. 


Dorothy ‘Comes Into Her Own.” 














him there until late in the day, and he felt it! ‘I aim going to do it all as I promised,” she | 


Would be wise to postpone his talk with his step- | said, in a very low, tremulous whisper. ‘*When 
daughter until his return. | he comes home I'll tell him all—just as it was— 
one na sitting dejectedly by her window, | and ask him to forgive me; and tell him I love 
‘ates ~ rs amg, and heard her mother’s | him—and Helen !”’ 
iad — 8 call good-by to him. ) Flinging herself upon her bed, she fell asleep 
ily hed aa Re and disappointed. Not | and slept heavily for several hours. 
i na vn me awake most of the night, but ; ; 
ne thie be time in striving and battling | As Colonel Everest was boarding the train late 
spirit within co Tying to conquer the rebellious that afternoon on his return, he felt a touch upon 
Ret now nap i | his shoulder, and turning half-around, saw Mr. 
“What am i a bitterly : | Beech behind him, smiling cordially. They sat 
ite: fan, te . — ? They all belong to one | together talking of business and of politics, and 
lineme ata oh age ded out. Iam the interloper, | finally of the prospect for the success of the 
She socalled wot , ; ‘ | Tournament. All at once Mr. Beech interrupted 
her the day nate ” step-father had rejected | himself with : : 
ang _ — i Kes he had made her mother ‘Really, Everest, I quite forgot to tell you.” 
wa vate gps aboard the boat to play and Colonel Everest turned to him attentively, and 
him—for of eee a Helen and to humiliate | Mr. Beech went on. ; 
frst to sugcest - she felt sure he had been the “After I left you last evening I couldn’t help 
She thoucht a thinking of that affair on the boat—your little 
and eee ot — as being cast aside step-daughter, you know. Of course I said 
endeavor to be re = moment of her best nothing to any one, not even my wife, because 
Would burst é oo a heart felt as if it you had desired it, and I thought, too, it was best 
Tishectay che hase ~~ of her sorrow. to hush it up. ' 
life. She had F Mes! aap to beginanew) ‘But a little while after I got home, my wife 
ts forgive her pi — go ~ Helen and beg her | was called away to see some one, and while she 
treatuitin. oid aa — slights and harsh was gone I couldn't help wondering if, after all, 
indeed the thd ione oo t iat she loved her—for it was quite the fair thing to give the poor little 
ft. She loved her so dearly | girl the cut direct. 





‘Well, I was getting pretty uneasy over it all, | 
when my wife came back; and, Everest, vou 
should have seen her! I couldn’t think what 
ailed her, for she isn’t one to show much emotion 
unless she’s deeply touched. I asked her what it 
was all about, and then came a long story that 
put quite another face on the boat affair.’’ | 

He told, briefly, the story of Mrs. Beech’s visit | 
to Mrs. Everest and her daughters; of her request | 
that the girls should earn money by ‘a sacrifice,”’ | 
and of Dorothy’s eager desire to do so. 

‘Elaine says,’’ Mr. Beech went on, ‘that she 
remembers that she heard Dorothy say she could 
not do anything but play the banjo, and she 
suggested her going about dancing for pennies, 
thinking nothing more about it after it was said, | 


a 70 ala 





“Little Daughter!” 


land not having the faintest shadow of an idea 


gj|that the whole thing would be more than a 


sort of spur to the girls in getting the money 
| together. 

| ‘But when she was told some one wanted to 
| see her last night; when she found that ‘some 
| one’ was Dorothy; and when, moreover, she saw 
the child was ready to faint with weariness, 


money into her lap, explaining that it was her 
contribution to the hospital and that, as my wife 
| had recommended, she had earned it. 

‘Elaine naturally asked how she had earned it, 


was: 


needn’t be afraid to take it. 1 couldn't em- 
broider—I should have spoiled it, but I—it was a 
sacrifice!’ Then the poor little soul hid her face 
in her hands, and left my wife standing by the 


and have her taken home in the carriage to save 
her tired feet the extra tramp. 

“Of course Elaine was all at sea regarding the 
means Dorothy had used to procure the money ; 
but when I heard her story I thought you wouldn’t 
object if I enlightened her. For, of course, that 
was what she collected the pennies for. I wish 
now I'd given her a five-dollar bill instead of a 
one—poor little girl!” 

Mr. Beech broke off suddenly to cough and 
gaze fixedly away from his companion and out 
of the window. 

‘Elaine says,’’ he continued after a moment, 
“she never saw in all her life anything more 
| pathetic than that little figure. The child hada 
beaten, harassed look that almost broke her heart 
to see. She says her eyes —”’ 

“Stop, Beech!"’ exclaimed Colonel Everest, 
|huskily. “I can’t bear any more.” 





she was somewhat taken aback, and was quite | 
unnerved when Dorothy poured a pocketful of | 


but Dorothy would not answer. All she said | 


“<T earned it honestly, Mrs. Beech. You} 


door-way too much taken aback to even call her | 


He said no more, and Mr. Beech did not try to 
press him into conversation. They were quite 
silent all the rest of the way, and more than once 
Colonel Everest could not get a very distinct view 
of the country around—it seemed so strangely 
hazy and blurred. 

When the train drew up at their station, and 
the two men were preparing to descend the car 
steps, the same mist rose before his eyes and 
made him a little uncertain of his footing. 

Mr. Beech had jumped lightly upon the plat- 
form before him, and then turned and said: 

“Be careful how you go here; there’s a slippery 
place in the wood and —”’ 

His warning came too late. 

Colonel Everest, still with that dimness of 
vision, made a misstep and fell 
heavily forward upon the plat- 
form, his leg slipped beneath 
him upon the rotten edge, and 
became wedged firmly between 
the car-wheel and the wooden 
framework. 

In a moment he was sur- 
rounded by men, eager to ren- 
der assistance, and it was not 
long before he was lying, white 
and still, upon a bench in the 
waiting-room, and wondering 
why they did not hasten with a 
carriage to take him home. 

At last he was carried to a 
victoria, and driven slowly up 
the hill and into his own 
grounds. 

Dorothy had been sitting by 
her window ever since she heard 
the whistle of the train, watch- 
ing for her father to appear. 
She had gained much good from 
her long nap; and now, dressed 
in her white frock, looked quite 
natural and like herself. Only 
she was trembling with excite- 
ment, and anxious dread of 
what she was about to do. 

She was about to turn away 
from the window and begin 
some trivial task in order to 
divert her mind, when she 
heard the grating sound of 
wheels upon the drive, and in 
another moment saw a strange 
open carriage come in sight 
around the curve of the path. 
In it she saw her step-father 
| lying, ashen white and motionless, his head 
| upon Mr. Beech’s shoulder. 
| For a second it seemed as if her heart had 
stopped beating. Was this the end, then? Had 
her father died, leaving her unforgiven? Then 
she saw him move his hand, and in a flash was 
out of her door and flying downstairs, pale as 
| death, but with presence of mind enough to 
caution the servants against ‘“‘exciting mamma 
and Miss Helen.” 

An’ sure,’’ answered Katie, “it’s only your 
mamma is home, miss. Miss Helen and Mr. 
| Fred is ridin’.’’ 

Dorothy breathed freer as she thought that 
Helen “‘won’t have to bear the first and worst of 
it.”” 

When the physician came and examined the 
broken limb, Dorothy watched his face as closely 
as if she thought she could read his innermost 
thoughts by its expression. But she gained 
small satisfaction. All she knew was that her 
father was very bad!y hurt, and that her heart 
was full of compassion for him. 

By and by Helen returned, and came running 
in to sink down by the side of the bed and kiss 
the patient again and again, her tears raining 
down upon his face. Then the surgeon made 
preparations to set the broken leg, and Helen ran 
quickly out of the room. 

Dorothy remained in the room and rendered 
such ready and actual assistance that after it was 
all over and the surgeon preparing to depart, he 
turned to Mrs. Everest and said: 

‘You have a brave girl there, madam—a little 
heroine. I could hardly have managed without 
her.”’ 

But Dorothy had suddenly disappeared from 
the room, and did not hear. 

‘‘Where is Dorothy ?’’ asked Helen, who had 
crept back to her father’s side now the ordeal was 
over, and he was lying, worn out and still, upon 
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the pillow, with his injured leg strapped in a 
‘“fracture-box.”* 

Receiving no answer she went in search of her 
sister, for she felt a longing for her sympathy in 
this hour of need. But she was neither upstairs 
nor downstairs, and at last Helen was about to 
give up in despair when, happening to pause a | 
moment for breath at the foot of the garret stairs, 
she thought she heard the sound of a sob descend- 
ing from above. 

In a trice she was standing in the dusky, | 
warm, trunk-filled place, and there, behind a 
huge packing-box, was the object of her search, 
crouching away in the shadow in a disconsolate | 
little heap and sobbing as if her heart would | 
break. 

“O Dorothy, don’t!’’ pleaded Helen. 
cry so. What is it, dear? Do tell me.” 

The strain had been too great. Now the imme- 
diate necessity of being brave for her father had 
passed, she was so broken down that her hyster- 
ical weeping was beyond her power to control. 

She clung wildly about Helen’s neck, beseech- 
ing her not to die, and telling her again and 
again how much she loved her. 

“O Helen, Helen, forgive me—please forgive | 
me and love me—if you can. I thought it wasn’t 
fair to—wear the dress—when I had—been so 
cruel to—you. Don’t think it was—because I 
didn’t love you, Helen; I do—I do!”’ 

Then Helen, crying too, and with her arms 
tight about her sister's waist, said: 

“Why, Dorothy, darling, I'm not going to die. 
I couldn’t die now, when I know you love me.” 

They clung together and cried and laughed, 
and were very foolish and happy. 

By and by it was evening, and no one seemed 
to take dinner into consideration at all. Then it 
was night, and Dorothy had crept into the sick- 
room where the patient had fallen into a doze; 
and seeing how tired her mother was, had sent 
her peremptorily into the next room to rest, 
sinking down herself in a large arm-chair behind 
a screen. } 

Presently she heard a slight stir at the bed, and 
was just peering out from her place of conceal- 


“Don't 








ment to see if her father had waked and was in | 
want of something, when she saw amid the} 
gloom Helen’s white-robed figure steal softly to 
his side, and kneeling next him, commence | 
stroking his forehead tenderly. 

Then she heard her say: “I wasn’t brave 
to-day, dearest. I couldn’t stay to help you bear 
it. It was Dorothy who did that. Dorothy is 
better than —”’ 

But her father interrupted her, laying his weak 
hand upon her lips. 

‘Dorothy doesn’t care, darling. She could see 
me suffer, because she does not love me.”’ 

Poor Dorothy! She had thought the worst 
was over—that she had lived through the saddest 
moment of her life. But this was harder than 
all. 

She hid her face in her hands and bowed her 
head upon her breast, with the great ache back in 
her heart again with fourfold force. 

But Helen was talking again, and Dorothy 
could not help hearing what she said. 

She was telling how she found Dorothy in the 
garret, and of what she had said. Dorothy 
waited to hear no more, but slipping out from 
behind the screen, ran to Helen’s side, crying 
softly : 

“Don’t stand up for me, Helen. I don’t 
deserve it. Let me bear it all alone. It will | 
serve me right, but I want to tell my father that 
I love him, and I want to tell him that I’m sorry, 
and that if he knew how I have wanted him to 
take me in his arms just once and call me—”’ 

‘Little daughter!’ he said. Helen stepped | 
aside, and he held Dorothy close to his breast 
and kissed her. 

Then something very strange happened. Col- | 
onel Everest begged Dorothy's pardon; and when 
she looked at him in wonderment, he told her 
about Mr. Beech, and how he had learned to 
understand why she had gone upon the boat and 
played the banjo for money. 

When Mrs. Everest returned and found her 
patient running excellent chances of developing a 
fine fever, she had, in the midst of her joy at the 
turn affairs had taken, to send the two girls out 
of the room; watching them as they went, and 
thanking God in her heart. 

So it came about that toward the end of 
September, when Colonel Everest had recovered 
sufficiently from his accident to be able to get 
about on crutches, a party of three descended 
from a coach that rolled up to the seminary door. 

The pupils who had already arrived were able 
to hear Dorothy present her girl-companion to 
Miss Lorimer as, ‘‘My sister, Helen Everest,’’ and 
to see her, when the moment of parting came, 
cling about the Colonel's neck, crying because 
she must be separated from him. 

When he was driven away, Dorothy and Helen 
stood at the door with their arms about each 
other’s waists, waving him a last good-by. 

As they turned back, Helen shyly brushing 
away a tear and Dorothy looking very wistful 
and sad, Fanny Bergen remarked disdainfully : 

“Well, L like that! After the way she carried 
on at first—calling them ‘interlopers’ and all 
that!” 

Dorothy turned and answered, stoutly : 

“Yes, I did ‘carry on’ at first, Fanny; and I 
did call them interlopers. 


with all my strength, and I am proud to be able | claim, and rode along its fence of barbed wire 
to say it. | 
wasn't the interlopers; and if any one need to be 
sorry for it, it isn’t the interlopers. 


THE YOUTH’S 
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If any one was cruel and mean, it | 


‘So there! And I’ve learned something this 


| over, rotted off at the bottom, but partially upheld 


| 





summer that I shall never forget. It has made | 


me able even to forgive you for sneering at me, 

and to ask you to make up and be friends!” | 
Jutie M. LippMaAnn. 

The End. 





——___ +r - 
OPPORTUNITY. 
You have me now—at least you may, 


This very hour, this very day ; 
But no one knows how long I stay. 


—Lady Lenox. 
— +r ae 
For the Companion. 
THE GOURD BANK. 


toward a weather-beaten little house near the 
further corner—a house out of sight, unless the 
day was very clear, of other human habitations. | 

The fence was overgrown in places with last 
summer’s weeds, and here and there a post lopped 


by the tension of the wire. 

The field within showed that it had received but 
scanty cultivation during the previous season, and 
had probably borne but a meagre crop. 

Yet in that weather-beaten little house dwelt a 
capitalist—the sole proprietor of a bank and the 
treasure therein. 

The bank, which sat beside a crazy old clock on 
a shelf made of the side of a soap-box, was a 
small, pudgy yellow gourd that stood up on its 
larger end, and had a slit beside its stem for the 
introduction of deposits. 

In it was a capital of eleven cents. 

The capitalist was Jackson Bascom, over whose 
towey head almost four years had passed. Ten 
cents of the money had been tossed before him by 
a passing horseman, who had seen the old-mannish- 
looking baby perched on the low top-bar that 
helped to fill a gap in the wire fence, and “wanted 
to see the little fellow smile a dime’s worth,” as he 
expressed it. 

Jackson had tumbled from the bar with a shout, 
picked up the two nickels and put them into the 
gourd bank with the penny which had been the 
bank’s sole capital for many a day before that. 

Often, thereafter, he might have been seen, in 
fine weather, perched on the same bar, hopefully 
waiting for the dropping of more money. 

It was a little more than a week after the time of 
the bank’s great increase in capital when Conway 
and Nickerson drew rein before the weather- 
beaten little house. 

Jackson had been perched upon the bar until 
within a quarter of an hour of their arrival. He 
had been startled from his perch by a cry of alarm 
from Lyddy in the house. Poor, weak, worn, 
hopeless Mrs. Bascom had fallen in something 
very like a faint. 

When, a little later, Conway and Nickerson rode 





“Nick,” said Mr. Jim Conway, interrupting the 


tune he was whistling, to address the man who 


| rode beside him, “I haint felt so much like a boy | dusk was falling. 


in years!” 
“Nor me either!” returned Mr. Nicholas Nick- 


erson, also breaking off in the midst of a whistled | selves over the low bars, and advanced to the | 


tune. “I feel like I’d jest broke out of a cage.” 
They were rough-bearded, carelessly-dressed 


hands, but they were as happy as kings in purple 
and fine linen. They were going home. 


up to the bar-way, the cloud wall that had risen 
from the west was half-way across the sky, and 


“Rain in ten minutes,” said Conway, laconically. 


“Dit my bank, Lyddy!” he commanded. Whey 
it was handed down to him he brought it triumph. 
antly to Conway. 

“Money!” he chuckled. ‘Doin’ back to Ind’ang 
pretty soon!” 

Nickerson saw that there were tears in the 
widow’s eyes. 

“Want to look at my knife, Jackson?” he asked, 
producing a huge, many-bladed affair, with a cork. 
screw in the back. 

Jackson grasped it, marvelled, and was silent, 
Presently he fell asleep in Conway’s lap, with the 
huge knife in his clutch. 

The men, with awkward kindness, tried to talk 
of other things; but Mrs. Bascom kept returning 
to the one subject ever in her thoughts—the old 
home. 

“IT have been hoping for years to go,” she said, 
“but —” 

“Same way with us, mom!” returned Conway. 
“Me an’ Nickerson got together four years ago— 
we came from the same old town at about the same 
time, but never happened to meet again till four 
years ago—an’ ever since, we’ve been figgerin’ on 
takin’ a ja’nt back there, but never got to it til] 
now. We’ve finally managed to save up enough 
to make the trip.” 

Presently the widow told them a part of her 
story. She glossed over the failings of her dead 
husband, but a word or phrase let fall here and 
there told Conway and Nickerson what kind of 
man he had been. 

Jackson Bascom, the elder, had been neither 
depraved nor vicious—he had been simply «a com. 
bination of over-hopefulness and laziness; a 
contented waiter for “something to turn up.” 

It had been this sanguine trust in luck which had 
caused him to take up a homestead claim away 
out on the prairie, almost out of sight of human 
habitation, not with the earnest intention of 
making of ita valuable farm by hard work, but as 
a speculation. A railroad would be sure to be run 
through that region on its way to the Southwest, 
he thought; a town would spring up, and he 
would be rich. 

In the meantime, he farmed the homestead ina 
half-hearted fashion, which brought scarcely 
enough to live miserably upon. 

The years passed on, but the railroad never 
same. When the claim became his own, Bascom 





They tied their horses to the posts, swung them- 


| house. 
| The door was open, and the men saw the children 


| Lyddy—an old- faced, anxious-looking girl of 
| twelve or thirteen; Jimmy and Johnny, grave 


mortgaged it and dribbled away the proceeds. 

By and by he died, leaving a broken-down, 
| heartsick woman, and half-helpless children. 
The future held but little promise for them. 


| men, with sun-browned faces and toil-hardened | gathered about the fainting woman. There was | Before long the mortgage on the homestead would 


fall due, and they knew from the first that they 
would not be able to satisfy it. The home would 


For almost one-half their lives they had called | little fellows of about ten and eight; and Jackson, | have to go. 


wherever they happened to be in the West “home,” 
but now they were on their way back to the place 
where they were born. 

“Queer,” said Conway, slowly, “that the longer 
a man stays away from the old home neighborhood, 
the better he likes it. When I left it, 1 was so tired 
of them simple old scenes that I thought I hated 
‘em. But, now —” 

He paused, half-ashamed to tell his comrade 
more. 

“Yep,” agreed Nickerson. “After a while every 
old tree an’ rock an’ slope an’ medder that he ort 
to have forgotten long ago, kinder—kinder seems 
like a brother.” 

“A man gits kinder hungry to see ’em again,” 
said Conway. 

“Yep, kinder hungry.” 

Presently Conway said, slowly, “I seen a woman 
once who ’d been driven crazy by that hunger. 
Youngish woman—moved out to the Panhandle 
country from Ohio; used to the hills an’ woods an’ 
rivers all her life. I don’t know all of the story, 
but anyhow, she couldn’t take kindly to the prairie. 
Finally, the baby died. After that she’d stand in 


the open door most of the time, an’ look off across | 


the prairie toward the east—toward home. 

“Her husband—wal, he was kept busy tryin’ to 
dig out a livin’, an’ thought it all foolishness, 
anyhow, I reckon. 
jest kept lookin’ off across the prairie toward the 
east, an’ growin’ thinner an’ paler. 


“Wal, when it was too late, | saw ’em at the} 


depot; he was takin’ her to the asylum. She stood 
in the depot door an’ looked out, an’ said, ‘So far! 
So far!’ in the most hopeless voice I ever heerd. 
Prob’ly she didn’t live an’ suffer very long after 
that, for she was so weak an’ worn that she could 
scarcely stan’ without holdin’ onto the door-posts. 

“Her husband growled a little to somebody he 
knew, that the trip was costin’ him a heap of 
money, an’ takin’ him away from his crops jest 
when they needed him most.” 

“T reckon you didn’t git a chance to kick him?” 

“No. It ’d only made it worse for the poor 
woman. But —” 


did not resume their whistling. Each realized in 
his heart something of what the poor, home-hungry 
woman had suffered. 
“Wonder if anybody’ll know us till we tell ’em 
who we are?”’ said Nickerson, after a while. 
“Doubtful; mebby not then. Most of the old- 


us. But the old hills an’ streams an’ crooks in the 
road won’t be strangers.” 
“No. 


now, you know.” 
“Nor mine,” said Conway. 
brother dead, and two sisters married an’ gone.” 


“Remember old Gran’pap Watrous, who used to 
go dodderin’ up an’ down the street, sellin’ early 
garden truck from a basket with a blue stripe 


around it?” asked Nickerson, musingly. 

“Yes. 
to tellin’ a story, an’ make him 
minutes what he come for?” 

“I should say so! Like to see old gran’pay 
again. Wonder if he —” 

“That was twenty-five years ago, 
the other, gravely. 

“That’s so!” 


” 


| The sun was dropping behind a bank of heavy 
clouds, slowly rising from above the western edge | “In my bank! 
But now 1 love them | of the prairie, when they reached a homestead | 


She didn’t complain much, but | 


“Father, mother and 


Remember how you could git him started | 
forgit in five 


interrupted | 


| the capitalist. 

| Lyddy had bathed her mother’s wan face with 
| cool water, and Jimmy and Johnny were fanning 
| her with their tattered straw hats. Jackson stood 


| back and looked solemnly on; and his distress was | 


none the less great because he was not crying. 
| “Can we do anything?” asked Conway, as the 
| two looked in at the door. 


| “I aih better now,” said Mrs. Bascom, weakly | 
| but gratefully, raising her head from the shabby | 
old lounge where the children had placed her. “It | 


| will soon pass away; it always does.” 

“If we can do anything —” begun Nickerson, 
slowly. 

“Won’t you come in?” invited Mrs. Bascom, 
with a feeble attempt to be hospitable. “Lyddy, 
set chairs for the gentlemen.” 

The dusk was fast deepening. The cloud wall 


had spread across the sky, and a few great drops | 


of the coming storm were plashing down. 
“Much obliged to you, mom,” returned Conway, 


“but if we can’t be of any help, we’ll ride on. Is 
there any place near here where we can git accom. | 


modations for the night?” 


Mrs. Bascom. 


and stop here.” 
The men made a show of remonstrance. 


| 
his comrade, “‘an’ we can pay for what we git.” 
| 


| rain increased to a downpour. 
| 


husband comin’ home soon?” 
“He is dead,” answered Mrs. Bascom. 


By this time she was able to sit up on the rude 


| lounge. 


“Lyddy,” she said, “set out a bite for the gen- 
We haven’t got much, but you’re 


tlemen to eat. 

| ' 
welcome to what there is.” 

“Thank ye, mom,” returned Conway, awkwardly 


“We'll pay for it, Jim,” whispered Nickerson to 


him. 


The children were shy at first, but when the 
They said no more for some time after that, but | frugal meal was over, and the men were sitting 
back from the table while Lydia cleared it off, 
little Jackson advanced gravely and climbed on 


| Conway’s knee. 
| “W’ere you doin’, mister?” he asked. 
| “Hush, Jackson!” said his mother. 


| Indiana home we left twenty-five years ago.” 


| ‘What part of Indiana?” asked the widow, with 
Kinder queer, but I’ve thought more about | pitiful eagerness. 
them than about the people—none of mine are left | 


“Green County—Spencerville.” 
The woman’s eager look faded away. 
“We are from Burtis,”’ she said. 





up Jackson, cheerfully. 
“That so, mom?” 

“That’s good!” 
“I—I—we —” began the widow, weakly. 
She glanced at the children, and there 


asked Conway, 


) 
herself. 


“Yes, mom,” 


jing. “It costs a heap of money. I—right heavy 
| rain fallin’, haint it?” 

“I dot money!” Jackson uttered, triumphantly. 
We doin’ pretty soon.” 
He scrambled down from Conway’s knee. 





“The nearest house is two miles away,” said 
“You can’t ride on in the storm. 
You are welcome to put your horses in the barn 

“We needn’t eat much,” Nickerson whispered to 


The horses were hardly under shelter before the 


| “Where —”’ began Conway, “that is, is your 


“Oh, jest as lives tell as not, mom!” said Conway. 
timers are gone, an’ the younger ones won’t know | ‘Me an’ Nickerson are on our way back to the old 


‘An’ we’re doin’ back dere pretty soon!” spoke 
heartily. 

yas an 
undercurrent of hopelessness in her low voice that 
told the men that, though she did not wish to 


destroy the hope of the children, she felt little for 


interrupted Conway, understand- 


| Mrs. Bascom had longed to return to the old 
| home State, at first hopefully, then doubtfully, 
| and at last in dreary hopelessness. The longing 
at last became almost a monomania with the poor 
| woman. 

| When one’s heart is full of a beloved subject, 
| one must talk of it, and the mother told the children 
| of it till they longed to go almost as ardently as 
| she did. 

Though she had hoped long, her courage and 
strength gave way slowly as her health declined. 

“I have wanted to go for so long,” she said, 
concluding the story. “But now —” she ended 
with a sigh. 

The two strangers understood how much of real 
heroism there was in that simple recital, and were 
silent when it was done. 
| The rain had subsided to a gentle drizzle. The 
men sat silent. The older children looked miser- 
able and dejected. 

Then little Jackson woke up, and began to 
examine again the wonderful knife with great 
interest. To divert the thoughts of the others 
as much as possible, Nickerson displayed and 
explained the mechanism of the knife, exposing 
| the corkscrew, opening out the hook for removing 
stones from horses’ hoofs, revealing the tweezers, 
the saw-blade, the file and the screwdriver. 
Jackson alternately whooped with delight and 
stared in mute amazement. Then he suddenly 
held out the gourd bank to Nickerson, and reached 
for the knife. 

““Me’ll trade wid you!” he said. 

Trade his bank and its treasure—almost suflicient 
in his eyes to take them to Indiana—for the 
wonderful knife which he wanted so badly! Poor 
little fellow! 

“]—wait till mornin’, Jackson,” said Nickerson. 
“We'll see about it then.” - 

When Jackson was packed away in his little 

trundle-bed the knife went with him. 
.| After the men had retired to the pallet that 
Lyddy spread on the floor, they talked in tones 80 
low that the occupants of the other room did not 
hear them. 

“She won’t live long unless she goes,’ 
Conway. 

“Nobody thar’ll know us or keer anything about 
us,” said Nickerson. 

They said but few words more. 
still for a long time, and the other occup 
little house did not hear them when they 
just before the east was turning sry: 
donned their garments and then, in the dimness ? 
the room, Nickerson handed Conway — 
which he had taken out of his pocket, and pass" 
out of the house as noiselessly as possible. ; 

Conway took something from his own — 
and tiptoeing and feeling his way to the ta en 
wrote in the darkness a few words witha eye 
pencil on a scrap of paper. Then he made 
way to the clock-shelf, and fumbled for’ mome 
with the gourd bank. _— 

Then he stepped softly to the door and aoe 
out into the drizzle and through the bar-ways 
beyond which Nickerson was holding thelr srl 
They mounted and rode away in the dreary ost 
back to the westward, in the direction from wi 
they had come. 

“Nobody’d know us thar, anyhov 
y | after a while, in a gruff way. 

: “Nor keer about us!” returned Nickerson. i 

When morning dawned, the light ae 
through the little window of the i ie ihe 
house fell upon little Jackson sleeping 


» said 


They lay very 
ants of the 
arose, 
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ness of 


>)? said Conways 
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trundle-bed, with Nickerson’s wonderful knife 
still clutched in his hand, and in the other room 
the light revealed a corner of green paper sticking 
out through the slit in the gourd bank. 

The Bascoms discovered it before long, and 
looked into the bank. 

The little gourd was carelessly stuffed with 
greenbacks and national bank notes—the money 
which Jim Conway and Nick Nickerson had 
hoarded to take them back to Indiana. 

As the money was pulled out, a scrap of dirty 
white paper appeared. On it was written, in 
Conway’s rude hand: 


“70 take you back home. God bless you !” 


Tom P. MORGAN. 
AO 
A TRUE FRIEND. 


The friend who holds a mirror to my face, 
And hiding none, is not afraid to trace 

My faults, my smallest blemishes, within ; 
Who friendly warns, reproves me if I sin— 
Although it seems not so—he is my friend. 


—From the German. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


A PERILOUS LEAP. 


By a small stream, in a pleasant valley in 
Southern Missouri, stand the smelting works of | 
the Denby Mining and Smelting Company. An 
unusual thing about these works is that one sees 
neither amoke nor smokestacks above the flaming 
furnaces. But upon the hill an eighth of a mile 
away, a huge iron chimney rises seventy-five feet 
above the ground; and to this chimney, through 
an underground passage, is conducted the smoke 
from the lead furnaces. 

There is a good reason for this method of con- 
ducting the smoke away. If the smoke from a 
lead furnace is carried directly upward through 
the air, it settles rapidly to the ground, leaving a 
grayish sediment where it touches. More than 
three-quarters of this sediment is pure lead; and 
the lead ordinarily goes to waste. 

After much experiment to save the waste, the 
Denby Company hit upon the plan of conducting 
the smoke from the furnaces through an under- 
ground passage. In this way the lead which had 
escaped in the smoke by evaporation was given 
time to cool, and to be condensed before passing 
through the chimney. 

The plan succeeded, and the lead which accu- 
mulated in the tunnel, and was taken out once a 
month, was found to be sufficient to pay for the 
smelting of the ores. 

The tunnel was near the surface of the ground, 
and was lined on the inside with a thick wall of 
brick. Near the furnaces an iron door opened into 
the tunnel, through which the lead was removed. 

A few years ago, the Denby Company had 
among its employees a boy named Harry Baker—a 
stout young fellow, sixteen years old. He did odd 
jobs about the works, and assisted wherever he 
was needed. 

One day, at the end of the month, Harry was 
sent to help the men who were removing the lead 
from the tunnel. Of course the smelting works 
had to be shut down during the time set apart for 
this work; and for this reason, and in order that 
the furnaces might be started up as quickly as 
possible, the work was done hastily. 

It was late in the afternoon when the job was 
finished. There was nothing more for him to do 
that day, and Harry was sent home. 

Just as he came into the village, he met Peters, 
the foreman of the gang of men who had taken 
the lead out of the tunnel. 

“Hello, Harry,” said Peters, “you are just the 
fellow I want to see. There was a shovel left in 
the tunnel where we were at work this afternoon. 
! wish you would go down and bring it out. I just 
happened to think of it, and if you will do the 
errand for me it will save me quite a walk. You) 
can leave the shovel in the tool-room at the | 
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the clearing of the tunnel, the furnaces were “fired | come. But the smoke, growing denser every the chimney. Then cries of horror went up as he 


up” again; and as soon as the fires were started, 
he would be suffocated by the smoke and gases, | 
and would die a dreadful death. 

The thought filled him with alarm. Again and 
again he beat upon the door with the shovel; but 
no one came to his assistance. 

Could he climb down through one of the furnaces, | 
and escape that way before the fires were lighted? | 

No; he knew well enough that the way toward | 
the furnaces was barred by a huge iron grate that | 
extended across the tunnel. Nevertheless, he 
rushed to the gratings, as if hoping that by some 
accident there might be a passageway. 

The gratings were impassable, of course. He 
knelt upon them, his lighted lamp in his hand, 
peering down into the darkness below, and won- 
dering if he could make the firemen hear through 
the flues by shouting. 

He called again and again. It was quite useless; 
the distance was too great, and the flues did not 
readily convey the sound. 

As he knelt there, he fancied that he smelled 
smoke. Could it come from his lamp? 

Certainly not. It was the smell of burning wood, 
which now came up distinctly to his nostrils. The 
fires were already being lighted. 

Harry turned and walked up the tunnel. It was 
useless to hurry. He was in a trap, and must be 
suffocated in a few minutes. 

As he walked along, he suddenly remembered 
that within the chimney there was an iron ladder, 
running clear to the top, which had been placed 
there by the builders to afford a footing for the | 





A Leap 


men who cleaned out the chimney. Why could he 
not climb this ladder, and reach the outside in that 
way? 

It was a long distance to climb, but it was his 
only way out. 


He ran now, as fast as he could. The smell of 


furnace.” | the smoke grew stronger and stronger in his 


“All right,” said Harry. He walked briskly 
back to the smelting works, and found the place 
deserted by all save the bookkeeper, who was 
preparing to go home. 

“Please give me the key to the tunnel door,” 


nostrils. 

He knew that, if the smoke did not come too 
| fast, he could climb to the top of the ladder; but 
| how was he to get down? Never mind about that 


now, he thought; he would rather be dashed to/ 


said Harry. “We left a shovel where we were at | pieces on the ground below the chimney, than 
work this afternoon, and Mr. Peters has sent me | suffocate in this horrible tunnel. Perhaps he could 


to fetch it out.” 


|eall help, if he once reached the top of the 


“The superintendent has the key,” said the | chimney. 


bookkeeper, “and he’s gone away.” 


“I think there is a key hanging up in the office,” | 


said Harry. “Anyway, Mr. Peters left one there 
this evening.” 
ian there is,” said the bookkeeper, after looking. 
ou can keep it till morning, or give it to Peters.” 
Harry procured a lamp from the tool-room, 
lighted it, unlocked the padlock on the outside of 
the iron door, put the key in his pocket, and 
entered the dark tunnel. Before he had entered 
the bookkeeper had gone away. 

He found that the shovel had been left at the 
farther end of the passage, and it was a quarter of 
an hour before he could get itand return to the 
entrance. 

When he returned to the door, he found, to his 

rror, that it had been closed and locked. 

a and beat upon the door, but no 

tel — Then he stood in silence, hardly 
1g what to do. 

Who had shut the door? 
ithe came 
“ornaeee beer works when the bookkeeper sup- 
nla : nnd been in some other part of the 
the Pt returning to the neighborhood of 
dinsiear sacs sop had found it open. Then, sup- 
te sn pe workmen had forgotten to close it, 
ieee endent had shut and locked it, without 

> hg that any one was within. 
ine fa rence upon the door again, hoping that 
ideas acne Was not far away. But no 
eon, ee No one was within hearing. His 
oy eless, for the padlock was beyond his 


He sat down 
happen? 


he 


As he pondered upon 


and pondered again. What would 
He knew that within a short time after 





to the conclusion that the superintendent | 


Soon he reached the foot of the ladder, and 
placing the lamp in his hat, began the ascent. 
| Already the white smoke was beginning to fill the 
| chimney. He must climb for his life. 
| The clouds of smoke grew thicker and thicker 
about him as he made his way desperately up the 
| slender ladder. With every step his breathing 
| became more difficult. Could he hold out till he 
| reached the top? 

Half-stifled, with a sickening, dizzy feeling 
stealing over him, he at last reached the top of the 
| chimney, and drew himself up upon its rim. 
| Leaning quickly over the side, he managed to 
| get a breath of fresh air. 

This revived him. He glanced hastily about. 

Darkness was fast settling over the hill, but 
there was still light enough to show him that no 
one was in sight. 

Far below in the valley he saw the red lights 
gleaming from the open doors of the smelting 
| works, and now and then caught the dark forms 
of the workmen; but he knew they were beyond 
the sound of his voice. It was almost useless to 
expect help. 

Looking downward, he saw what might be a 
means of escape. Several feet below him were the 
large stay-wires that held the great pipe in place. 
If he could get down to these wires, he might slip 
| to the ground. 

But how could he be certain that, if he dropped, 
he could catch one of the wires? If he missed it 
he would go to the ground, seventy-five feet below, 
and be dashed to pieces. 

It would be better to remain perched upon the 
| edge of the chimney, and to try to keep his head 





| 





moment, swirled about the top of the chimney, 
now and then completely enveloping him. 

He knew that now the smoke was only that 
which came from burning wood; but the charges 
of ore would soon be placed in the furnaces, and 
then the poisonous gas which would rise must 
render his situation ten times more perilous. 

He iooked down once more, in the hope of seeing 
some one whom he might summon to his assis- 
tance. He saw only the bare waste of the desolate 
hill. 

But glancing down into the little valley toward 
the town, he presently discerned the forms of two 
men walking in the direction of the furnaces. If 
they should look up, they must have him in view. 

He shouted to them, with all the strength he 
could command, again and again. But the men 
continued their course down the valley. | 

Harry was a brave boy, but his heart sank as he 
realized that his last chance for escape was passing. 

Suddenly he remembered the lamp which he had 
placed in his hat. Quickly taking it in his hand, 
he began to wave it in a circle about his head. 
Several times he repeated this, shouting at the top 
of his voice as he did so. 

Presently he saw one of the men stop. He 
seemed to be looking in the direction of the 
chimney. Then his companion followed his 
example, and a moment later Harry saw them 
both hurrying up the hill. 

He took new courage from their coming, though 
he saw no way in which they could help him. 

It was all he could do now to keep his face out 


for Life. 


of the huge clouds of smoke that were pouring 
out of the chimney and curling about him; but 
leaning downward as far as possible,.he called to 
the men to hurry to his assistance. In a few 
moments they were within speaking distance. 

“Quick!” shouted Harry. ‘Run for ladders and 
ropes! I can’t hold on here much longer!” 

“How did you get up there?” one of them called. 

“Never mind—I tell you I'll be dead soon if you 
don’t help me!”” Harry shouted. 

The men turned about and ran in the direction 
ofthe town. It was now almost dark. They were 
soon lost to sight in the shadows of the valley. 

It seemed an age to Harry, though it could not 
have been more than ten minutes, before he 
‘aught sight of a half dozen lanterns moving 
swiftly across the valley, followed by scores of 
dark forms. Two minutes later an excited crowd 
of men came running up the slope, and were soon 
gathered about the base of the chimney, gazing 
helplessly upward. 

“Take courage and hold fast!” shouted one of 
the men. “The hook and ladder company will be 
here in a few moments to help you down.” 

“1 can’t hold on much longer,” answered Harry, 
leaning far over the chimney, while the smoke 
whirled about him. “I can breathe here but a 
few minutes more. It’s suffocating me!” 

The people below hurried helplessly back and 
forth. Some of them attached a stone to a rope 
and tried vainly to throw it to the top of the 
chimney. 

Meantime, a hot, sickening blast of gas came up, 
which Harry recoiled from desperately. Men 
had gone to the works to drag the fire from the 
furnaces, but the tunnel and flues were now 
charged with gas. It was an affair of minutes 
before Harry must be asphyxiated and lose his 
grasp. 

The firemen, with hooks and ladders, rushed up 
to the base of the chimney, and ran their ladders 
aloft. But the highest point they could reach was 
thirty feet below the top. 

A groan of disappointment went up from the 
crowd. 

Harry realized that now but one thing remained 
to be done, and that must be done instantly. He 
could not be reached; he must drop to the stay- 
wires. 

The excited crowd below, looking upward, saw 
him first fling his hat and lantern clear of the 





{out of the volume of smoke until help should 


was seen to leap downward into space. 

Not one in the crowd but thought he would be 
dashed to pieces on the ground. But descending 
swiftly, he struck the stay-wire. The next 
moment he had caught it in his hands, and for an 
instant hung suspended, swinging like a pendulum 
beneath. 

Then he threw his legs over the wire, slid slowly 
to the ground, and fell fainting in the arms of one 
of the men who had rushed forward to assist him. 

WILL LISENBEE. 


— «~@> ™ 


CHANCES. 


Do not cry and weep for chances, 
Chances that have passed away, 
Opportunities neglected— 
Grasp the chance you have to-day. 


Do not mourn for faded roses, 
Roses that have bloomed and died. 
Satisfy yourself with others— 
luck the one there at your side. 
—Selected. 
— — 


For the Companion. 


| ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Although at the time I started for Australia I 
was twenty-nine years old, and was, therefore, 
scarcely entitled to be termed a youth, I caught at 
the opportunity of going to this strangest of all 
strange lands with all the eagerness of a youthful 
mind. 

Strange countries and strange peoples, curious 
customs and thrilling adventures—these are what 
take the fancy of youth. 

If you consult your world’s history you will find 
that, although the Portuguese had probably 
touched upon the western coast of Australia as 
early as 1601, and Luis de Torres had in 1606 
discovered the straits which bear his name, it is to 
the patient efforts of the Dutch navigators that the 
discovery of the fifth continent is due, more than 
a century after Christopher Columbus landed at 
San Salvador. 

You will also find that the first English settle- 
ment—a penal colony of one thousand convicts— 
was established in New South Wales as late as 
1788, one year before George Washington was 
inaugurated as first President of the United States 
of America. 

These dates show how far behind America 
Australia was in her start toward civilization. As 
regards attainments, Americans may probably 
claim a yet greater lead over their younger rival 
on the opposite side of the world. 

It must be admitted that Australia has yet to 
establish her independence. She is still a colony, 
but one of the most magnificent on the face of the 
globe. She covers an area nearly as great as that 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, and the 
southern portion of the continent is highly civil- 
ized. 

Here we find large cities, immense wealth, vast 
resources, and a thriving and ambitious popula- 
tion, whose annual exports to the mother country, 
Great Britain, amount to two hundred million 
dollars. 

The first house in Melbourne was built in 1835, 
but when I was there, in 1880, I found a city of 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, with many 
handsome public edifices, and a magnificent 
parliament house in course of erection; for the 
facade of which, I was told, it had been contem- 
plated to import marble from Carrara, Italy. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is 
nearly as large as Melbourne, and a city of 
immense wealth. Victoria and Adelaide—near 
which gold mines were discovered in 185l—are 
also centres of well-rewarded activity. 

In 1839 England yielded to the vigorous protest 
of the free settlers and ceased deporting its crim- 
inals to Australia. Up to that date sixty thousand 
convicts had been sent out. 

In the civilized parts of the country existence is 
made easy and pleasant. Anything one wishes 
may be obtained for money. Ladies frequently 
send to Paris or London for their dresses. In fact, 
all that civilization affords in the way of luxury 
can easily be procured. 

But it was not for the purpose of studying 
civilization that I went to Australia. When, on 
May 23, 1880, I stepped aboard a sailing-vessel 
whose Norwegian name was nearly as long as its 
mast,—Einar Tambars Kjelver,—I was commis- 
sioned by the University of Christiania to study 
the fauna and the aborigines of the Australian 
Continent. 

Truly, the naturalist finds there a wide field for 
his labors. Nature offers the commercial man® 
next to nothing in this wilderness. There are 
scarcely any fruits or edible roots, no good game, 
no domestic animals, hardly any drinkable water; 
and the fish taste of mud. Everything had to be 
introduced from Europe, from potatoes to grapes, 
from horses to rabbits; but once introduced, they 
thrive wonderfully—especially the rabbits, for the 
extermination of which there is a standing offer of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The famous French savant, Pasteur, has tried to 
solve the problem presented by the rabbit plague, 
but has failed. 

Yet, poor as it is in original resources, this is 
verily the wonderland of the naturalist. It is 
evident that Australia is the region which has 
undergone the least change in later geologic times. 
It is in the main now what it was during the early 
part of the tertiary period. 

This “Land of the Dawning” reveals to us a 
primitive and peculiar form of animal life. The 
majority of its mammals belong to the curious 
order of Marsupials, or animals which have a 
| pouch in which they carry their young. They are 
the most ancient of all known mammals. The 
fossil remains of animals of this order are found 
in the secondary and tertiary deposits of Europe 
| and America. 

These singular relics of a past age have now 
no other living representatives, with the excep- 
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America. But in Australia they flourish in the 
most varied forms, and assume in nature the 
place filled in other portions of the world by the 
most different groups. 

Some are carnivorous, others herbivorous. 
Some live on the earth, others in trees. Some 



















approach in form the wolf, others marmots, 
weasels, squirrels, dormice, ete. Yet they all 
possess common structural and other peculiarities, 
which show them to be members of one stock, 
presenting only an outward resemblance to the 
old-world types, with which they have no real 
affinity. 

The natives often described to me a large 
carnivorous marsupial called by them ‘“yarri,” 
which approaches in form the larger members of 
the feline tribe, and therefore may properly be 
called a marsupial tiger. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding repeated at- 
tempts, involving many dangers and privations, 
I was unable to secure the specimen I was so 
anxious to possess of this interesting antipodean 
animal. 

The largest and best known of the marsupials, 
the kangaroo, sometimes attains a height of seven 
or eight feet. Yet the new-born offspring of this 
huge beast is no larger than a human baby’s little 
finger, and not unlike it in shape. This helpless, 
naked, blind little being the mother picks up with 
her mouth by a seeming miracle of dexterity, 
and places in her pouch, where it is nourished for 
several weeks, and gradually assumes the form 
of its parents. 

Pouch and little one grow simultaneously, and 
the young kangaroo is soon able to take excur- 
sions from its place of refuge. These become 
more frequent and more extensive, the strength 
of the infant kangaroo increasing until finally it 
no longer needs maternal care. 

Here also are to be found the most peculiar 
mammals on earth—the Monotremata. This 
singular order is divided by naturalists into two 
genera: The duck-bill platypus ( Ornithorynchus 
anatinus ) and the echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

The duck-bill somewhat resembles a water- 
mole, but is provided with a duck’s bill and 
webbed feet; and the spiny ant-eater is not unlike 
our porcupine. It has quills, and when alarmed, 
rolls itself up in a ball. It isa good swimmer, 
although its feet are not webbed, and it shows its 
strength by rapidly disappearing,in the sand or 
loose earth when pursued. 

Both of these interesting mammals possess 
marsupial bones, but no pouch. They lay eggs 
like birds and hatch them, and then suckle their 
young! 

Among birds, Australia possesses some remark- 
able species, such as the megapodius, or jungle- 
hen, and the talegalla, or brush-turkey. These 
do not themselves hatch their eggs but, like 
reptiles, bury them in large mounds of earth and 
decayed vegetable matter. The fermentation of 


—= 


Europe has white swans—Australia possesses | Stiinderath, or States’ Council, corresponding to | taxes, and is not under the necessity of selling its 


black ones. It has black cockatoos, wagtails 
that wag their tails sidewise instead of up and 
down, and bees that do not sting. In Europe, | 
trees are the pride of the land-owners, and give 
grateful shade to man and beast; but the leaves | 

of many Australian trees are set on 


are leafless. 
In Australia there are trees that shed | 
their bark instead of their leaves, cher- 
ries whose stones grow outside the 
berry instead of inside, pears whose 
thick end grows nearest to the stalk, 
and many other abnormalities. 

The cherries and pears are not, how- 
ever, as remarkable as they 

may at first appear. The 
Australian cherry is in 
reality but an en- 
larged berry-like | 
stakx, while | 
the fruit | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
\ 


proper is an unsavory, hard nut, growing at the | 
extreme end of the stalk; and the Australian | 
pear is really not a pear, but an entirely different, 
uneatable fruit, as hard as wood. 

CaRL LUMHOLTZ. 

~@> 
SUNRISE. 

All of a sudden the sea damp drifted up, 
And the great bowl of the sun came out of the sea. 
Daylight had filled and lifted its drinking cup, 
And sweet was the promise of joy it pledged to me. 
Selected. —Ernest Arthur Edkins. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


political gatherings which are in sympathy with 


our Senate, comprises forty-four members, two | goods at a profit. 


from each of the twenty-two cantons. 


Productive convict labor, it is 


urged, under any system, is necessarily a form of 


The method of choosing the Swiss executive | competition with free labor. 


also differs essentially from our method of elect- | 
ing the President. It more closely resembles 


getting rid of it. 


But no practicable means has been devised of 
To abolish it would increase 


that of the French Republic. The executive | the cost of the care of criminals, put a heavy 
edge, so that scarcely any shade is cast | power in Switzerland is confided to the Federal | burden of support upon the productive classes of 
by them, and many other kinds of trees | Council, which is composed of seven members. |the community, and increase the amount of 


r 


Congress, their term of office being three years. 

ithe Federal Council being duly chosen and 
inducted into office, the two Houses proceed to 
elect from their number a President and Vice- 
President. ‘The Swiss President is thus only the 
presiding officer of the Federal Council, in which 
body the whole executive power is lodged. 

The position of Switzerland, a small and ina 


These are elected by the two Houses of the Swiss crime. 


It is urged, however, that the evil can he 


lessened by abandoning any attempt to make a 
profit upon the labor of convicts, to diversify 
their industries as much as possible, so that no 
undue amount of competition shall come upon 
any one industry, and to devote as much atten- 
tion as 
accustoming them to willing industry, so that 


possible to instructing convicts and 


mnilitary sense weak State, in the very midst of they may become capable and law-abiding citizens 


great and rival powers, would seem to be a 
perilous one. Its safety was guaranteed by the 
great powers in the Treaty of Vienna in 1815; yet 
it is easy to see that in a general war events 
might happen which would put the existence of 
the little republic in peril. 

But it is to be hoped that, even in case of such 





sought to violate the agreement under which | 


Switzerland has thus far lived securely and 
prospered. 
. — - - 4+@r- —_ 


THE SAFE LEADER. 


First, find out Truth, and then, 

Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 

To untold ways, 
Her leading follow straight, 

And bide thy fate! 

—Selected. 
ee 


CONVICT LABOR. 


bodies of workingmen, and several 





Several 


the demands of organized labor, have lately 
newly expressed a very earnest opposition to the 
employment of convict labor in competition with 
the labor of free and honest workers. So frequent | 
have these protests against convict labor become, | 
that it is of interest to examine the 
subject. 

The State, it is now almost every where admitted 
must provide the convict with some kind of work. | 
To keep him in idleness means to degrade him, | 


when they have served out their terms. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


“She is the dearest creature in the world,” a 


young girl was explaining to her aunt; “so good, 
; Ph: agate | loving, and generous; but I always have cold 
a war, public opinion in Europe would be strong | ¢yj}13 when she visits me, bec 


enough to stay the hand of any power which | js just a dead-weight. 


ause in company she 
I cannot introduce her and 


leave her; I must stand by and hold her up. In 
her own home she is the support of the whole 
family, but society acts like acid upon her back. 
bone and leaves her limp. 
Agnes, and help her out of herself.” 


Do befriend her, Aunt 


“Maud is actually speaking in sentences instead 


of monosyllables,” the girl whispered to her aunt 
a few evenings later. 


“How have you bewitched 


her?” 


“It was simple enough. I introduced Charley 


Dunlap to her, telling her beforehand that he was 
very shy and ill at ease; but that there was one 


subject, 


amateur photography, over which he 


forgot his bashfulness; that if she could get him to 


explain to her the best way of mixing developer, 


he would be intensely happy, and I should be 
relieved from all charge of him. Thinking to help 


me, 


finding a person shyer than herself, and 


having a subject to begin upon, seems to have 
worked the charm.” 


A little later Aunt Agnes beckoned Maud to her 


side and presented her to a white-haired gentle. 


general ; man. 


“Professor More is a relic-hunter, and | 


have been telling him about that treasure ofa 


| tomahawk which you found. 


He thinks he has 


>| one to match it, but I will leave you to settle the 


question between yourselves.” 


“Maud,” came again Aunt Agnes’s sweet voice, 


and when his imprisonment is over, to subject | just as Indian relics had exhausted themselves, 
society to a worse danger from his depredations. | “Mrs. Lewis wishes to see my palms. You must 


Unproductive labor, like that of the tread-mill, 


not reveal my ignorance, however, by letting her 


has also been generally rejected as degrading in | know that they would all have died if you had not 


; seh 
its effect upon the convict, and mischievous to the 


State. Nor has it been proposed seriously, in 
this country, to exile convicts to a distant region. 
We have, in this country, practically four | 











On August First and the following day the 
Swiss Republic celebrated the six hundredth 
anniversary of its existence. 


the position in Europe of the little Alpine republic, 
surrounded as it is by formidable and jealous 
powers, are matters of peculiar interest to Amer- 


Switzerland alone of European States presented 
the example of a republic alike in form and 
spirit. 

Even now it is fair to assert that Switzerland 
has a more completely republican form than has 
France. 

Recent minor changes in the Swiss Constitution 
call special attention to the structure of that 
organic law; and it is useful to compare the little 
European republic with the great republic of the 
Western Hemisphere, and see wherein they 
resemble and wherein they differ from each other. 


in the fact that in both the people, through their 
executive and legislative representatives, rule the 
State. This general resemblance is carried further 
in the structure of the two national legislatures. 

Both are federal governments, with two legis- 
lative houses, one of which represents the people 
of the republic directly, and the other the States 
of which the republic is composed. They are 
alike, too, in the fact that the Upper House in each 
case is composed of an equal number of members— 
namely, two—from each State or canton. 

Still another resemblance lies in the constitution 
of the two supreme judicial tribunals of the two 
republics. The Federal Tribunal of Switzerland 


as being the court of final appeal of the whole 
nation. 

But here the differences between the two States 
begin; for, while the United States Supreme 








this produces heat, by means of which the eggs 
are hatched. 

These mounds, which are built by several 
females associated for the purpose, are so large 
that at first they were mistaken for the burial- 
places of the natives. 

Enough has been said to show that, to the 
eager naturalist, Australia offers the most tempt- 
ing inducements for study and exploration. It is 
a land in which nature seems to indulge in the 
most unexpected freaks. 
in Australia the women have no beauty and the 
flowers no fragrance; while the birds do not sing, 
and the dogs do not bark. 
scientific opinion upon the first point, I can testify 
to the truth of the rest. 


There is a saying that | 


Court has the power to declare a law made by 
| Congress to be unconstitutional, the Federal 
| Council of Switzerland has no such power. Every 
| law made by the Swiss Congress is constitutional, 
and cannot be challenged by any authority in the 
State. 

As we examine the details of the two govern- 
ments, the differences between them 
| tinctly appear. 
| for three, instead of, as with us, for two vears. 


A general resemblance appears between them | 


corresponds to the United States Supreme Court, | 


systems of employing convicts. | 
| om . : 

| The first is the contract labor system, under 

which a contractor employs convicts at a certain 


| prison. 
The second plan, the piece-price system, is a 
| modification of the first; but the State supervises | 


material which has been manufactured for him 
by convicts. 

system. Under it, the State simply carries on the 
business of manufacturing on its own behalf, 
making the prison a sort of State factory. 





| abolished. 
| chain-gangs, like bands of slaves. | 
How do these various systems affect free labor ? 
The workingmen’s organizations complain that | 
the contract systems take a large amount of work 
out of the hands of honest laborers; and this is | 
not generally denied. Convict labor is slave | 


icans. We do not forget that, until France threw the work of the convicts, and the contractor | to find 
off monarchical institutions twenty years ago, | 


vers: . 
The fourth is the leasing-out system, which has | acon 
| prevailed in several States, but is being gradually | friends; and in no way can she confer it more 
It now prevails only in two or three. | gracefully than in bringing forward subjects in 
The convicts, under it, work outside the prison in | Which she knows they are interested. It is as 
| much her duty to do so, as for the hostess to provide 


come to their rescue.” 

As Aunt Agnes turned away she smiled to hear 
the elder lady say to the younger, ‘“‘How tortunate 
lam. Now you will tell me how to treat my poor 
palms.” 

“It has been a delightful party,” the young 
guest exclaimed, as the two girls kissed Aunt 
Agnes good-night. “I did not once find myselt, as 


The character of the Swiss Government, and | price per day, the men working for him in the | Howells says, ‘cast away ina COREE, and clinging 
to a water-color on the wall with a show of interest 
| that would melt a heart of stone.’ 


You were 
lovely to supply me so with topics. 

“Hereatter I shall be courageous enough to try 
some for myself, or I will search fora 


receives from the prison, at a set price, the | Charley Dunlap and ask him the name of his 


hobby. It flashed over me to-night, Grace, that! 


had been selfish heretofore, in not being more 
The third is known as the public account | social with your friends, but I did not know how 


to begin.” 

It is true that no one in society has to practise 
unselfishness more than the timid and retiring 
It is also true that the easy talker owes 
and stimulation to her less sophisticated 


viands which will tempt the appetites of her 
guests. 
~@> 
EXAGGERATION. 


One of the effects of a little education, without 


| labor, and often distinctly affects the price of | much thinking with it, is to make people expert in 


free labor. | 
In Alabama, for instance, certain mine-owners 


a profit without the lowering effect upon wages of | 
convict labor competition. They did not in all | 
cases employ convict labor, but they were able to | 
obtain free labor cheaper on account of it. | 
The number of convicts whose work is employed 

under some sort of contract is vast. 

many industries have felt its effect, and have | 
protested earnestly against it. 


| have led in certain States to the abolition of the | 


| contract system, and the substitution of the 
| ‘‘public account’”’ system. 
But this, it is said, has not brought about 
| relief. The industries which are engaged in by 
| the State, under this system, find themselves 
injuriously affected, and a new injustice results. 
For instance, we are told by the shoe-workers 
| of one State that the maintenance of a certain 
| prison cost two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
| This cost was paid, or nearly paid, by the manu- 


more dis- | facture of boots and shoes in the prison. As the 
The Swiss Lower House is elected | boots and shoes thus made would otherwise have 


been made by free workers in this industry, the 


| several cantons, as our Senate is chosen by the | those who were engaged in the making of boots 


Without venturing a | definite period, our Senators being chosen for six 
| years; but the length of the Swiss term of service 
lis decided by each canton for itself. 


legislatures of the States, is not elected for a 


The Swiss 


and shoes. 
The public account system, these free working- 


system, because the State pays no rent and no 


| 
| 


| “Well, we had an enormous dinner 


The Upper House, too, though it is chosen by the | entire cost of maintaining the prison rested upon | ‘ 
— then some music on the piaz 


men say, is competition no less than the contract 





exaggerating. There are many young people, 
educated in our schools, who make use of their 


reported that they could not work their mines at | #¢quaintance with words to pile them up useless!y 


in description. , 

We say their acquaintance with words, not their 
knowledge of them; for when one really knows 
words, he does not often misuse them. He does 
not, for instance, call a large apple a ‘monstrous 
one, because he knows that an apple may be large 


Laborers in | without being either misshapen or unnatural; nor 


would he call a mutton-chop “elegant” because he 


These protests | found it tender. 


Let us take an instance of the misuse of a little 
education in this way. Bertha Brown is 4 high- 
school girl, who is reckoned bright at school, and 
who has had many social advantages. The other 
day, meeting one of her companions on the street, 
she grasped her by both hands and burst into this 
speech: ’ 

“Q Edith Jones! You can’t possibly imagine 
what a perfectly immense, gorgeous time we had 
last night at that enchanting Mrs. Snodgrass § 
She has a perfectly mammoth, palatial house, yo 
know—three stories high, and such a sigan 
dining-room, and the most fascinating love of a 
piazza! 


gantic 


beautiful 


aches £ the 
mushrooms, and some monstrous pet hes and 


ing— 
most seraphie ice-cream and that sort of thing . 
za that was Jus 
Sophie Ives 
banjo of 





too huge and heavenly for anything! 
was there with that perfectly magnificent 
hers, and played a dazzling fandange on it. 
“And then Billy Graves played ineffably 0 
| jewsharp—did you ever hear anything so ut 


n his 
terly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











preposterous as playing on a jewsharp?—but it 


was sublime, anyway, the way he played on it. 
“Ethel Smith had just played an immense little 
caprice on the piano, when who should come in 
but that awfully odious Mr. Tompkins; and he 
began talking everlastingly about social problems, 
and that sort of thing, in the most agonizing way. 
“It was absolutely insufferable, and we were all 
simply paralyzed. Mrs. Snodgrass was mortified 
to death, and —” 
Fortunately for her father 


Edith Jones, came 


along at that moment and relieved her from the 
more of Bertha’s 


necessity of listening to any 
superlatives. 

Bertha had not been conscious 
using bad English or telling any: untruths in the 


speech she had been making. She had been well 


trained in grammar, and did not wilfully tell a 


falsehood. She thought she was simply relating, 
in a lively way, actual occurrences of the day 
before. 


But her story was really very far from a truthful 
account of the evening’s happenings; and nothing 
could do much worse violence to the laws and the 
spirit of the English language than such discourse. 

People who talk in this exaggerated and inexact 
way do not realize that the most forcible language 
is always the simplest, and that no word is effective 


if itis used out of its proper sense. 
+e 


AT THE LUCKY MOMENT. 


When Hubert Howe Bancroft was collecting the 
material for his “History of the Pacific States,” 
Enrique 
way 
valuable manuscripts from jealously 


he was greatly aided in his quest by 
Cerruti, an 
of wiling 
guarded chests. 


Italian who seemed to have a 


General Vallejo, a Hispano-Californian of the | 


old school, was said to have, at his residence ir 
Sonoma, 
relating to the early history of California. 
Mr. Bancroft desired, but though he addresse 
many a deferential petition to the General, 
response could he obtain. 

Cerruti now entered upon the campaign, an 
after enlarging upon his own love of California 
speedily obtained an invitation from Vallejo tc 
examine the precious papers. 


ne 


loan of a trunkful of papers, to be copied an 
returned in perfect condition. 





“But, General,” exclaimed Cerruti, overwhelmed, 


“I cannot copy them here. Since you have beer 
so kind as to repose this confidence in me, permi 


me to take the papers to the library, and employ 
Otherwise, I might work over 


men to copy them. 
them for years.” 

“Be it so, 
about it, there are two other chests of document: 
here which have never 
fire. Take them, copy them as quickly as you can 
and return them to me.” 


Now it was a fundamental maxim with Cerruti 
As long as there was any 


never to be satisfied. 
thing left, so long did he importune. 

“Why not multiply this munificence fourfold,’ 
said he, “by giving Mr. 
out and out, and so save him the heavy expense o 
copying them?” 


“No, sir!” exclaimed the General, emphatically. 


“Do you think I regard these papers so lightly a 


to be wheedled out of them in a little more than 
and by one almost a stranger?” 
until 


two short months, 
So the matter rested for some months, 


General Vallejo, accompanied by Cerruti, visite: 


the library in San Francisco. The documents were 


spread out upon the long tables, about which sa 
eight Mexicans, busily copying them. It v 
impressive sight to the visitor. 

Passing the copyists, he was conducted to th 
historian’s room. 






coming work. General Vallejo was impressed anc 
delighted. 
tant and worthy work was being done. 
Cerruti had found his opportunity. 
Vallejo drinking in the idea like an inspiration ; 
he read it in the visitor’s enkindled eye, flushec 


that she was 


a great quantity of priceless documents | 
These 


At length, by dint 
of introducing the historian’s name and objects, 
Cerruti succeeded in obtaining from his host the 


said the General, “and while you are 
| 
been disturbed since the 


Bancroft these documents 


yas an 
Several gentlemen were present, 
and two hours passed in discussion of the forth- 
It became evident that a most impor- 


He saw | 


up, and the people everywhere are learning that 
much better methods of road-making exist than 
| the old one of heaping up dirt in the middle of the 

driveway, to be worked into ruts and washed into 
the ditches again in the course of a year. 


EXHUMED HISTORY. 


the wonderful story of Joseph in Egypt must be 
| interested to know how much modern science and 
enterprise are doing to restore the scenes and 
objects he looked upon, and the outlines of the 
very life of his generation. Pithom, one of the | 
“treasure cities” in which doubtless that Hebrew 
hero and pattern man stored up the surplus of the 
harvests of the “seven years of plenty,” has been 
discovered by Doctor Naville, and excavated from 
the sand. It is the city which the Greeks called 
Herodpolis. 


Geological surveys have shown that the Red Sea, 
now crowded far away by the accumulating land 
deposit of thirty centuries, once extended to this 
great city and washed its walls, and Pliny and 
Strabo, and others, were right in describing the 
place as an im vortant port of commerce. 

Doctor Naville’s explorations have ee him 
also to identify the early camps of the Israelites, 
Succoth,—a district, not a city,—Pi-Hahiroth, Baal: 
Zephon ‘and other places, and so trace their journey 
to where they crossed the Red Sea. 

It seems almost as if the localities of Bible 
history were cast by design outside of the path of 
destroying time. Climate, the embalmer’s art, and 
the all-covering sand, have kept the daily world of 
| the Pharaohs, Tike an old but indelible “negative,” 

to be brought out in full genta by nations 

thousands of years younger than they 

Men like Mariette Bey, Mr. Petrié, and Doctor 
| Naville have unearthed and are still unearthing 
| for us the very halls and streets where old Egyp- | 
tians bowed the knee to Joseph or trembled at 
the miracles of Moses and Aaron, and restoring to 
| the light of day the inscriptions and some of ‘the 
very papyri which they actually saw and read. 

It is a silent language these’ risen relics speak, 
for the vowels are all gone out of them; but it 
requires but little imagination to breathe life and | 
sound into the startling consonants—the skeletons | 
| of a past so real and so grand. 
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RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


The late Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, was, if 
not absolutely mad, sufliciently eccentric to cause 
constant trouble, not only among his own ministers, 
but also where the foreign ambassadors were 
concerned. One of the ambassadors, however, 

General Ignatieff, of Russia, was sufliciently clever 
' to outwit him, and introduce the business of 
© nations under the guise of personal pleasure. A 
fine example of his ingenuity is given in an article 
in Murray’s Magazine: 








1 





At one time the Sultan absolutely 
| grantan audience to any member of the diplomatic 
body, and spent the greater part of his time in 
cock-fighting, an amusement which he greatly | 
| relished. 
>| Ignatieff learned that His Imperial Majesty was 
| in need of fresh birds to supply the place of those | 
| killed in fight. 

Thereupon, Ignatieff procured a fine-looking 
white fowl, of the barnyard species, age it trimmed 
+ and spurred to resemble a game-cock, and sent it, 
| in a richly-decorated cage, to the Sultan. 

he ruse was successful, but the Sultan, at first 

delighted with the gift, soon sent for the ambassa- 
dor to present himself at the palace, and explain, 
if he could, why the bird had no inclination to 
fight. Ignatieff went, examined the -bird in the 
| presence of the Sultan and, with great astonish- 
ment and regret, acknowledged that it was quite 
unable to cope with the royal game-cocks, which 
were of an undoubtedly superior race. 

A conference followed on the subject of game- 
| cocks in general, and this one in particular, and 
when the diplomatist had succeeded in drawing 
the Sultan into a conversational mood, he adroitly 
introduced the political matter he had so long 
awaited an opportunity to discuss. After a long 
conversation he returned to his embassy triumph- 
ant over his other colleagues. 
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ROOF-LIZARDS. 


1) 3 
The names that have been invented for some of 


the animals that inhabited the earth in long-past 
ages are almost as extraordinary as the extinct 
creatures that -they designate. Yet these names 


i cannot be said to lack fitness. Take, for instance, 


» . . the “stegosaurus,” an animal of the Jurassic ag 
face and firmer tread. Placing himself by the ied tn ‘ one ty to so ‘ ate ss me 2 
reneral’s aij he m y v as > seribec , rofessor a. 
General's side, he whispered : Figs 


“Now is your time, General! If you are eve 


going to give those papers—and what better can 
you do with them?—this is the proper moment. 
There are the copyists seated to at least a twelve 


months’ labor. A word from you will save Mr. 


Bancroft this large and unnecessary expenditure, 

secure his gratitude and the admiration of ever 

citizen.” 

“He dese rves them,” was the reply. 

they are his 
And so, 


torian, were fifty volumes, each approaching th 


dime 
limensions of a quarto dictionary, added to his | 


library of historical material. 
+~@> 


MAKING GOOD ROADS. 


The movement which has been well begun i 


“Tell him 


to > the boundless gratitude of the his- 


| Marsh, and of one species of which he has just 
| completed an ideal restoration; the name exactly 
fits the extraordinary beast that bears it. 


Stegosaurus is formed from two Greek words, 
Stege, roof, and Sauros, lizard, and means a roofed 
lizard. These, howev er, did not resemble the 
little lizards familiar to us in our day, but were 
huge creatures eighteen or twenty feet in length, 
= dozen feet tall at the centre of their sloping 

acks! 

They were covered with a dermal, or skin-like, 
armor of a tough, horny character, very strongly 
backed with massive bony plates and spines. 
| Upon the tail were four double- pointed projecting 
spines of great strength, which Professor Marsh 
thinks were used for offensive purposes, 

Similar indications of the powerful w eapons and 
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” | 


effective means of self-protection which nature | 
furnished to the enormous beasts of the Reptilian | 


age are found in the remains of 
animals of that time. They 
for fighters. 


other extinct 


lectures are given by practical men upon road. ! 
making. Farmers’ Institutes are taking the matter 


| 


| 
| 





| 


refused to | 





were clearly cut out 


n 
~~ parts of the country to reform the wagon. | BRITISH PRIDE TOUCHED. 
‘oads 
an eben => a extent fallen into a) When three regiments of the English army took 
the action taker a - ikely to be forwarded by | possession of Castine, Maine, in the last year of 
and particul: as — several agricultural colleges, | the War of 1812, a large detachment was sent up 
courses of instruc a ornell University, in giving | the river to seize the neighboring towns. As the 
Very often bad ene rea a ; __ red-coats were leisurely marehing through the 
their vic tuiey tena nn aaa co ause no . aan country, they saw an old, bent, white-haired man, 
people often do the best th a istruct a roa 1€ | sitting at the door of a small, plain house. 
is a science in it ee The young officer at the head of the troops | 
self, belonging properly to the 


Civil engineer's profession. 


I orne 
inate — University the Professor of Civ 
rihee: 


Profe ssor 
prepare 4 
University 
tion: 


of Horticulture have been directed t 
plan for putting the roads of 
property into the best possible condi 


When the road has been completed, a 
ion 


much it cost, 
methods we 
In 


and 
inserijt 


re employed in its construction. 
several agricultural colleges, 


ing, the Professor of Agriculture and the 


the 


is to be put up upon it, stating how 
What materials were used, and what 


courses of 


deigned to lay aside military dignity for a moment, 
and condescendingly hailed him : 
“Old Daddy, did you ever see so many 
before?” 
“Yes,” was the prompt answer. 
“And where, then?’ 
“With Wolfe, under the walls of Quebec.” 
i.| The officer stopped. Good-natured condescen- 
| sion to the old Yankee countryman was ch: Bo 
nto respect for the colonial soldier. 1776 and 
were forgotten. He ordered the command to halt, 


il men 


oO 


humble old man, proud to do honor to one who, 
under the British flag, had followed a young, 


brave general to his last victory. 


and with the other officers shook hands with the | 


| 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 





EASTMAN COLLECE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
| assistants. No = e for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. ress as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


Every young reader who has been charmed by | RIVERVIEWs.sit2ant. 


56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Organ 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED. 


Seacthreie, 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 











What sort of a manufacturer 
is he that puts mean varnish on 
his things? The sort that makes 
'mean things. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from’ which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- | 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to | 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 





The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
| come 


e of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
i MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. 
Other Offices : Boston, ein St. Louis and Chicagq 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


Six Great Epochs 


in America’s History covering the Birth, Growth, 
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Our assortments of Dress Goods and Silks 
| for this season are larger and better than ever 
before, and the goods set aside especially for our 
Mail Order customers are more attractive than 
we have ever offered. Selling 


‘Dry Goods by Mail 


can be done with perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser, as our very large Mail Order trade proves, 
and we solicit inquiries for any line ef goods 
you may require. 


Samples sent FREE upon request to 
any address. Write at once to 


Jos. Horne & Co., 


607-621 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 








Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta Cloth. 


| 

| 

| 

| It is now two years since our great _ 
|of this favorite weave of Black Goods 

| unusually low prices. 

| Now weare again in position to announce 
|a second sale of about 100 pieces from the 
looms of a world-renowned maker, regular 
in every respect as to weight, quality — 


a 
a 


and Development of our Country are represented finish. subject only to slight manufacturer’ 


by Six Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by the |; 


TOWLE MFG. COMPANY. 


imperfectio.: 
$1.25 per yd.; regularly 


ws 





These goods may be readily ordered by 





A. D. 1000. 

Leif Ericson came to America 986-1000. 
A. D. 1492. 

Columbus discovered America. 
A. D. 1773. 

Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of American Liberty.” | Mail or by express. 
A. D. 1776. 

Independence Bell in Independence Hall. 
A. D. 1783. 

Evacuation of New York by the British. 
A. D. 1849. 


California, the El Dorado of the World. 
SEE FREE OFFER 


in at Illustrated Advertisement of these Souvenir 


ons in the Sept. 10th issue of this paper. 
TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., SILVERSMITHS, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


_ James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Harvard Outfit 
COMPLETE, 
ONLY $1.75. 





on exhibition at our office. 





LOOK 


upon this picture and see the pos- 
sibilities of the 


Harvard Camera 


AND OUTFIT. 


With it beautiful photographs of 
the home, farm or sea-shore can be 
easily taken and finished. The Outfit 
is complete. No extras required. 

If you really want to take pictures, 
why not try the HARVARD? It is 
not a cheap pinhole camera, but is 
supplied with a real French Lens. 

Thousands of beautiful photo- 
graphs taken with the Harvard are 


An examination of these photographs will convince the 


most sceptical that all we claim for the Harvard is true. 

The Harvard Camera and Outfit given to any subscriber to the Companion for only 
one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Or, we will sell it to any one for only $1.75. 
If it is to be sent by mail, 50 cents must be enclosed for postage. 
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PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin recognize the 
high excellence achieved by other 
leading makers in the art of piano 
| building, but still claim superiority. 

| This they attribute chiefly to the re- 
markabie improvement introduced 
by them in the year 1882, and now 
known as the “Mason & HAMLIN 
PIANO STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possible 
purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with teed increased capac 
ity for standing in tune, and other 
important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials 
from three hundred purchasers, 
musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any 
applicant. 

Sold for cash and easy payments. 


~ORCANS 







BOSTON. NEW 


ORGANS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 
PIANOS 
ORGANS 
PIANOS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced 
in its present form by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol 
lowed in the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Ham 
lin Organs have always maintained 
their supremacy as the best in the 
world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as a demon 
stration of the unequalled excel 
lence of their organs, the fact that at 
all of the great World’s Exhibitions, 
since and including that of Paris, 
1867, in competition with best 
makers of all countries, they have 
invariably taken the highest hon 
ors. Illustrated catalogue free. 

Sold for cash and easy payments. 


PIANOS 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO COMPANY, 


YORK, CHICAGO. 
































































































































For the Companion. 


WE TWO BRAINS? 
By William A. Hammond, M.D. 


HAVE 


The human brain consists of two hemispheres, 
very much alike in their general appearance, and 
closely united at certain points, but nevertheless 
so distinct one from the other that it appears | 
strange that they should so long have been regarded | 
as constituting a single organ. When we look into | 
their physiology we find so many arguments for | 
considering them as different in their functions | 
that our astonishment is increased when we think | 
that they are still spoken of as “‘the brain.” 

I shall endeavor to show that these two hemis- | 
pheres are in reality two brains, as much so as 
our hands are two hands, and our eyes two eyes. | 
As a matter of fact the eyes are just as much united 
one to the other as one hemisphere of the brain is 
united to the other hemisphere; and yet we can see 
with one eye without seeing with the other; we can 
even see differently with our two eyes. 

So we can also think with one brain hemisphere | a 


without thinking with the other. We can think of| in one of the cafés of the Champs Elysées. He 


one subject with one hemisphere, and of another 
subject with the other hemisphere. We can be 
sane with one, and insane with the other; the one 
may have hallucinations which the other corrects; 
the one may be stricken with terror while the 
other is moved with the keenest delight; the one 
may be disgracefully feeble in will-power while 
the other carries everything before it; the one, 
when the seat of injury or disease, causes one side 
of the body to be paralyzed, while at the same time 
the other, the seat of some different disease, throws 
that side of the body with which it is in relation 
into violent convulsions. 

In the very beginning of the existence of the 
individual the body consists of two distinct halves, 
which, afterwards becoming fused together, retain, 
nevertheless, in a great degree their original 
characteristics. 

Thus the two sides of the face are never exactly 
alike; the two lungs are not of the same size; the 
liver is placed on one side of the abdomen, the 
spleen is placed on the other, and the two brains, 
though looking much alike, are seen upon close 
examination to be different and to be possessed of 
different functions. 

The organ of speech is located entirely, in the 
great majority of cases, in the left brain—occa- 
sionally in the right brain—but never, so far as our 
knowledge extends, in both brains in the same 
person. Thus if a man be injured in his left brain 
at a point a little above and in front of the ear, he 
is deprived of the faculty of speech, losing even all 
idea oflanguage. Iftheinjury admits of relief, the 
capacity for speech is at pnce restored. If, how- 
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expressed the greatest horror, while the other | 
remained a perfect blank. 

I would then tell him to look into the opposite 
corner with his left eye, where there was a clown 
performing various ludicrous antics. Immediately 
that side of his face expressed intense pleasure 
and expanded into a broad smile. 

Thus there existed in him at the same time two 
opposite emotions, the one of horror, the other of 
mirth. 

Such experiments appear to me to show indubi- 
tably the existence of two separate and independent 
brains, capable of being influenced in diametrically 
opposite directions. Nothing, I think, in the whole 
range of physiological experimentation can give us 
more conclusive results, unless perhaps it may be 
the phenomena of double consciousness, to which 
in the next place | desire to call attention. 

In this very remarkable condition, a person 
under the influence either of disease or of injury 
of one or the other brain lives two separate and 
distinct lives, as different from each other as 
though he were in reality two individuals. Several 
such instances have occurred in my own practice; 
but before citing them I will quote the wonderful 
instance of a French sergeant, who was wounded 
by a rifle-ball on the left side of his head, and who | 
in consequence became paralyzed on the opposite | 
side of his body. He was apparently cured of the } 
wound and of the paralysis; but shortly afterward | 
a new condition of the most striking character | 
developed. 

In his ordinary state the patient was quite an 
intelligent man; and having been retired from the 
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since, and in all of them has a more or less distinct 
recollection of the events of all like previous 
seizures, and passes under the same name that he 
took at first. 

Ordinarily the two brains act synchronously, 
that is to say, at the same time; but when they do 
not, and there is the difference in their action of 





the fraction of a second, we have the curious | 


experience that what we are doing at the time amid 
the circumstances that surround us we have done 
at some previous time under identical conditions. 

All of us have had such experiences. They afford 
additional evidence of the fact that we have in 
reality two brains, which in these cases do not act 
at precisely the same time. 


————~ es 


For the Companion. 


PRINCE JOE. 


The spot where Joe found himself was very 
pleasant. It was the edge of a wood crowning a 
hill that was little more than a gentle swelling 
of the earth’s surface; but, slight as it was, it 
enabled him to look over the stretch of pasture and 
cultivated field and “wood lot” to the sparkling 
lake beyond. 

It was warm, and there was no noise that Joe— 
too busy anyway to notice sounds and scenes 
except sub-consciously—could hear except that 
made by a lad chopping wood in the yard of a 
farm-house not far away. 
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departure of buttons, the scratching of his knees 
| and face, and a good deal of dust in his eyes and 
| mouth. 

| Then suddenly the hollow widened out and he 
| landed much shaken, very much confused, but quite 
| unhurt on a soft, moist heap of particles of rotten 
| wood. 

| He was caught in this hollow tree as completely 
| as a beetle thrust by a boy into a bottle. 

| About this time—it was perhaps ten o’clock in 
|the morning—a little girl came out from the 
| neighboring farm-house. She was dressed in « 
| very short-waisted white gown—or possibly it was 
| a white apron over the gown—with big puffs at the 
shoulder. Her golden hair fell all about her face, 
and she wore a big hat, Gainsborough fashion. 
She carried a book under one arm and a doll under 
the other, and she was very pretty. 

She came into the yard and watched the boy 
Reuben a while with a critical eye as he chopped 
the wood. She thought him wonderfully strong; 
strong as that man Her-cules—she pronounced it 
in two syllables—whom she had read about in one 
of her books. Then she passed up the slope toward 
the great dead tree, where there was a pleasant 
shade and a lovely view. 

The book she had was a collection of stories 
about fairies. In the existence of these beings she 
quite believed, though she had never seen any. 
She wondered if there were not some in the woods, 
| it seemed so fita place for them. She would not 
| be surprised, she thought, to meet one or a dozen 

there any day; and as she came up silently to the 








The Prince 


ever, the injury takes place on the right side, there | was docile and well disposed, and his conduct 
is no interference with the faculty of speech— generally was such as to be beyond reproach. His 


unless, as occasionally happens, the speech organ is 
situated on that side. 


Again, if a person is, for instance, shot or other- | in his mental characteristics. 


health was in all respects excellent. 


Suddenly, however, an entire change took place 
He forgot absolutely | 


wise injured in his right brain, he is paralyzed on | every event of his past life, and yet he acted in all 
the left side of his body; while if correspondingly | respects as if he was in the full exercise of his 
injured in the left brain he is paralyzed on the | senses and of his intelligence, so that a person 


right side of his body. 


Thus the right brain | coming into association with him would never 


presides over the left side of the body and the left | have suspected that he was otherwise than in his 


brain over the right side of the body, the nerve | normal condition. 
fibres crossing to the opposite sides before reaching | gone a complete change; and above all, he had 


the cranium. 


When a physician is called to acase ofapoplexy, 
for instance, and finds his patient without the 
power of motion and of feeling in his right arm or 
right leg, he knows that he is suffering from some 
disease, probably the rupture of a blood-vessel, in 
his left brain; and with this paralysis there will 
frequently be a loss of the power of speech. Ifon | 
the other hand the patient is paralyzed in his left 
arm and left leg, there is no loss of speech and the | 
physician knows that the disease is seated in the 
right brain. 

Such facts go to show that there are two brains | 
presiding over opposite sides of the body. 


But his character had under- 


lay his hands upon. 


After this state had lasted a variable period, | 
sometimes two or three months, he suddenly 
resumed his natural life, and became in every 
respect as he was before; but entirely oblivious of 
events that had occurred during his abnormal 
condition. 

These two phases of his life continued to alternate, 
each condition being in close relation with each 
other condition of the same character. Thus if we | 
designate his normal state by A and his abnormal 
by B, during every A state he recollected all the | 


Joe was whistling half under his breath, in a | old tree and sat down on the dry grass, she looked 
rmy he was able to gain his own living by singing | contented manner; and as he moved slowly along | about inquiringly. 


the edge of the wood was closely scrutinizing the | 


i 


Then, setting the doll against a stone, she drew 
ts dress into the proper fold with two expert pats 


of her hand, opened her book and began to read. 


if 


Appears. 


trees. A sudden change in his manner showed 
that his sharp eyes had spied something interesting. 
He stopped whistling, stepped quickly back a step 
or two, and dodged from side to side, getting the | 
object into clear view. 

“Flicker!” he said, with emphatic satisfaction. 

That it was nota flicker, or golden-winged wooid- | 
pecker, at all, should be hastily added; for the | 
flicker is not a bird which stops to be stared at. 

Joe stood before a tall tree-trunk which was | 
evidently quite dead, and near the top of which | 








Joe regarded it doubtfully, the question | 
in his mind being whether the nest were old or 
not. 

The hole had not that perfectly round and 
neatly cut appearance which the entrance to a new 
nest should have; and he looked in vain for the 
little clumps of mouse-colored feathers, which, 
brushed off from the bird’s breast in its goings and 
comings and caught by the rough bark, are a sure 
sign that a nest is in use. 

Still, in such matters Joe had known all signs to 
fail. 

A tree in full vigor of life and foliage which | 





| events of every previous A state, but had no | stood beside the dead trunk and partially concealed | 


quite unconsciously to read aloud. 
she gave Joe the first hint he had received of a 
human presence near him. 
trunk he gave a start of joy and shouted : 


She turned by chance to a story of a princess 


who was wandering in a wood and came upon: 
beautiful evergreen tree. The princess greatly 


lesired some of the branches of the tree to wreathe 


above the arches of the great stone hall. She 
reached forth and plucked a branch; but it bled 
and a voice came out of the tree, lamenting. This 
graceful evergreen was no less than a prince of the 
north whom a wicked enchantress had changed into 


a tree because she hated him for his handsome face 


and his good heart. 


Marian was breathlessly interested, and began 
In doing so, 


In his dark, close tree 


“Hallo, you, out there!” 
He was going on to demand aid, but he heard 


the person, whoever it was, jump to a standing 


position with a startled cry; and he interrupted 
himself to exclaim and explain anxiously : 

“Oh, don’t run away. Hold on a minute, can’t 
you? Don’t be scairt—it’s only me!” 

This appeal had an extraordinary effect on the 
person outside. Joe was very much puzzled. He 
heard from without, the sound of dancing feet, the 
clapping of hands, and a treble voice crying, “Oh 
goody, goody!” as if its owner had found a 
Christmas-tree in the woods. 

Marian, though startled at first, had swiftly 
argued that, inasmuch as atalking tree could mean 
only an enchanted prince, she was in the midst of 
an adventure like that of the princess in the book, 
and was greatly overjoyed. 

But Joe was angry “clear through” at this 
foolish joy. 

“It isn’t ‘goody’ at all!” he said with heat, 
“and I guess you wouldn’t think so, either, if you 
was me.” 

He was on the point of crying now. 

As Marian paid no attention to this protest, he 
raised his voice to an angry shout: 


“Quit your ‘goodyin’,’ can’t you? Go get an axe 


| was a round hole about twice the size of a silver | or a rope or something. Stop your monkeying, 
| developed a disposition to steal whatever he could | dollar. 


and hurry up, too!” 

Marian paid no heed to the ungracious tone of 
the prince. She was too busy wondering what a 
fairy prince could possibly want with a rope or an 
axe. 

No prince converted into bark and wood had 
ever in the whole course of her reading asked for 
a rope or an axe. No indeed! Somebody said 
something mysterious, and the tree straightway 
split apart as neatly and nicely as a glove-box 
opens, and the prince stepped forth smiling as it 
from a cedar chest where he had been put to be 
kept from the moths. 

“An axe or a rope!” she repeated, dazed; 


By hallucinations we understand a false sensorial | knowledge of any circumstance occurring during | it had mage Joe’s dodging about necessary to see | “what do you want with a rope or an axe?” 


impression, which has no real physical basis of | 
truth. Hallucinations may exist with all the senses. | 


any B state. While in every B state his memory 
of events which had occurred during every 


the hole which he had immediately set down as the | 


work of a woodpecker. Butif the tree had made 


“What do I want with ’em?” cried Joe, who was 
growing more and more impatient. “What do 1 


Now it occasionally happens that these hallucina- previous B state was full and complete, but he | the finding of the nest difficult, it made approach | want ’em for? why, to get out of this tree with, of 
tions are present with only one eye or one ear or | had no recollection whatever of the incidents of | easy, as Joe’s eye was prompt to discover. 


one nostril, or one side of the tongue or the fingers 
ofonehand. A patientof my own, while preparing | 


mother, who had died several months previously. 


The image did not for an instant impose upon her | over the right brain, while during the other the | near the ground, and Joe’s gray flannel shirt and | 


intellect; but thinking that something must be the 
matter with her eyes, she closed them alternately | 


any A state. | 


He lived, therefore, two different existences, and | one end to the other of its twenty feet, would have 
for bed one night, saw before her the figure of her | undoubtedly the condition was due to the fact that | been too much for even Monkey Joe, as the boys | 


during one period the left brain predominated 


right brain was in the ascendency. 
In acase which occurred within my own experi- 


The big dead tree-trunk, without a branch from 


called him, to climb. But this tree had branches 


rough, worn trousers were shortly to be seen at 
intervals through its foliage, always nearer the 


and rubbed them with her fingers as we often do | ence, the patient, who had been struck on the head | top. 


when we wish to make our vision clearer. 
closed the left eye the image was no longer 
perceived; and then she became convinced that 
she saw it with the right eye only. | 

Another patient, who had greatly overtasked his | 
mental powers, heard a voice whispering to him 
to go and kill himself; but only in the right ear. 

In both these instances, and in several of similar 
character that have come under my observation, 
but one brain was affected, while the other remained 
free from perceptional disorder. 

Some of the phenomena of hypnotism are 
interesting in this connection. In the case of a 
gentleman upon whom I frequently experimented 
it was easy, after I had hypnotised him, to act 
separately upon his two brains. Thus I would 
place on the middle of his forehead a book, in such 
a way that it was interposed as a screen between 
the two eyes so that both could not follow the same 
line of vision. 

I would then tell him, for instance, to look with 
his right eye into a corner of the room, and that 
there he would see the dead body of a dear friend. 
Instantly the corresponding side of his face 


As she | several years previously by a stick of wood so that | 


his skull was fractured, became affected with 
epileptic convulsions; but he also became a 
subject of double consciousness. 

Upon one occasion the attack came upon him 
just as he was entering a railway train. He 
proceeded on his journey, and arrived in Washing- 
ton city, where he took lodgings at a hotel. 

A few days afterwards he bought out a small 
book shop and started into business as a bookseller 
and stationer. He conducted himself with perfect 
propriety and apparently was in full possession of 
his intellectual faculties. He passed, however, 
under a name different from his real one. 

During all this period his friends had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts, until one day when 
several weeks had elapsed he suddenly resumed 
his natural condition, and to his intense astonish- 
ment recognized his changed circumstances. He 
at once telegraphed to his friends and returned 
home, having no knowledge of anything that 
occurred after getting into the railway train until 
the recovery of his natural mental condition. 
| Hehashad repeated attacks of a similar character 





Panting a little, and with his face flushed with 
the exertion, Joe was soon astride a limb whence 
he could look directly down upon the dead bole 
just below him, which his hanging feet almost 
touched. 

“Older’n Methuselah!” was his disgusted verdict 
on the nest. 

The dead trunk revealed itself from Joe’s new 

| point of view as hollow. Joe ruefully surveyed 

the cavity. It extended down the trunk of the 
tree apparently about six feet, where he fancied 
he saw it come to an end in a solid floor. 

It was a most attractive lurking-place for 
“Monkey Joe.” The next moment saw him swing 
impulsively from the limb on which he was seated, 
hang a moment in the hollow tree, and then drop 
down into the alluring cavity. 

He dropped twenty feet. The floor which had 
looked so solid was nothing but a litter of wind- 
blown twigs and dead leaves. 

Joe did not drop like a shot. The hole, in its 
upper portion, was just large enough to admit his 
body, and he felt, as he scraped through the 
narrow passage, a rough tearing of clothes, the 





course. D’ye think I wanted ’em to pla) with?” 

| “No, but I don’t see’—began Marian. 

“Well,” groaned Joe, “of all the stupid—Say, 
| you’re a girl, aren’t you?” 

| “Of course,” said Marian, surprised. 

“Well,” said Joe, scornfully, “I thought so. No 
| boy’d be such a fool. But you can do as you're 
| told, can’t you?” 

| Marian stared. She had been dimly conscious 
| that the manners of the prince were odd; now she 
| suddenly realized that they were very bad. Hurt 
and grieved, she sought vainly for an explanation. 

At last a bright thought came to her. This was 
a naughty prince, confined in the tree in order 
that he might be cured of bad manners; and plainly 
he hadn’t been shut up quite long enough. 

It flashed through her mind that good fairies 
the books frequently punished bad boys so—“just 
like your mother shutting you up ina dark closet 
If such was the case with this particular prince, 
ought she to help him get out? ' 

“T sha’n’t let you out,” said Marian, with decis! 
“until you get more politer. Come, A rabella! 

Picking up the doll, she turned and walk 
away. 

Joe heard her go away with mixed astoni 
rage and despair. It became evident to hin 
had not before, that this girl, so fantasti¢ 
queer and unreasonable, was mistress of 1 
situation; and he knew, as he dit it, that he rag 
and kicked the tree to no purpose. 

He subsided at last, and stuffing his fis 
pockets, sat down dejectedly in the rotten woo 


in 


sion, 
ed 


shment, 
im, as it 
and 
the 


ts into his 
d. 
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It was very still—oppressively so—and close. 
He could hear eerie little insect noises like that of 
the death-watch which, if the house is old, you hear 
sometimes in the night. He listened to them dully 
a long time. 

Then a squirrel came scratching his way down 
the hollow; perceived Joe, filled the resonant 
passage a minute with angry chattering, and fled. 

Another interval followed, and a woodpecker 
came to the tree, kept up a rat-a-tat for a while 
on its sides, and flew away. Joe wished it had 
stayed. 

Then a new sound struck his ear—the sound of 
some animal cropping grass close by his prison. 
He knew not what impulse of desperate mirth 
made him give a sudden yell. There was a loud 
and terrified snort, the sound of four feet landing 
all together on the turf as if after a sudden jump, 
a pause of perfect stillness, another snort, and 
then the dull pounding of galloping hoofs. All this 
brought so swift and clear and ludicrous a vision 
of a terrified pony to Joe’s mind that even in his 
despair he broke into a short, convulsed laugh. 

This was the only gleam of merriment that 
visited him that long and memorable day. It was 
quickly extinguished by the discovery that the ants, 
of which the tree was full, were crawling about 
his clothing, on his hands, even on his face. 

He jumped up and began slapping himself 
vigorously, and he drew a pair of very dirty hands 
over his face, to the destruction of several of the 
uncomfortable little pests. Not liking to sit down 
again, he remained on his feet, hot and miserable, 
there in the darkness. 

Time passed. He thought of the boys playing 
ball on the common, of the swim in the lake they 
would have after the game, of the good dinners 
they would eat—of many pleasant things of which 
he could take his part, if he were only out in the 
sunshine. 

And to think that he might now be there if he 
had only been polite to that foolish girl. 

Marian went her way fully convinced that the 
prince ought to stay where he was a very long 
time, “perhaps hundreds and hundreds of years.” 
She determined to think no more about him; but 
the resolution was hard to hold. Do what she 
would, her thoughts continually came back to the 
poor prince. She found herself wondering what 
he was doing or thinking. 

Marian was not cruel. She could not have kept 
even an impertinent boy shut up so, if by any act 
of hers she could set him free; but an enchanted 
prince was an entirely different matter. Still, her 
sympathy went out to him, and she wondered all 
sorts of things about his queer life. 

At dinner, for example, she asked herself what 
people turned into trees ate. She supposed they 
must live upon sap. “And if you were turned into 
a maple sugar tree,” she concluded, ‘that would be 
rather nice.” 

But this living prince was turned into a dead 
tree, she recollected. And then she gave it up. 

At first, aS was said, she had made up her mind 
not to help him out for a very longtime. Little by 
little, however, the time shortened. She would let 
him out in a month—next Saturday, to-morrow. 
Certainly she did want very much to see what a 
real prince would look like. Then a glance at 
Reuben, still at the wood-pile, filled her with a 
thought of horror. Supposing some one should 
chop up the prince into kindling-wood? She was 
decided; she would let him out to-day. 

The fact is that Joe, wearied out with long hours 
of waiting and weariness, liunger and hopelessness, 
had at last fallen asleep. So he did not hear 
Marian’s soft footsteps as she approached the 
tree. 

When she had left him before, he was sorry he 
had not been more courteous, mainly, however, 
because his rudeness had left him in sucha dreadful 
situation. But some hours of quiet thinking, such 
as he had ample opportunity for, had convinced 
him that he never in any circumstances would be 
impolite again. 

This resolution suffered a rude defeat when he 
was suddenly awakened by some one knocking on 
the tree and a girlish voice inquiring, “Mr. Prince, 
Mr. Prince, are you in?” 

“In?” exclaimed Joe, with all his old impatience. 
“In? of course I’m in. I can’t get out, can 1?” 

But he bethought himself immediately, and 
continued gently enough: 

“Please go get some one with an axe, and get 
me out of this. I’m awfully hungry.” 

“What?” said Marian. “Havyen’t you had any- 
thing to eat?” 

To answer calmly so absurd a question cost Joe 
a mighty effort. 

Pn he said, quietly, “not since breakfast. 

lease hurry and get the axe, won’t you, please?” 

: There is no knowing what would have happened | 

if Marian had thought to ask, as from her point of | 

view she might have done with perfect reason-’| 
ableness, why if he had had breakfast he hadn’t | 
had dinner too; but fortunately she was struck by | 

Something else in his speech and tones. 

“You’re more polite than you were,” she said, 
contemplatively. “I think perhaps I might help 
you, now you’re good.” 

“Oh do! do!” eried Joe, “run and get an axe!” 
— yet what you want with an axe,” said 
warn, “but Pil go get Reuben. He’s got one.” 

She started toward the house. 
Joe Soon heard voices; the girl’s, and—oh, joy! 
4 boy’s voice too. There was, he reflected, some 
Sense coming now. 

Peathowa hs fact, Reuben, whom Marian had 
iy ia the cows. It was now near 
leith nana cee w = quite willing to make a turn 
talk Pre es « ae what the little girl’s foolish 

“torte ht a prince really meant. 
0k tents “ ig tree was hollow; but he could 
—" low any one could have tumbled 
ottoman an axe?” shouted Joe, excitedly, 

tee ig imself to Reuben. 

the can) tit Reuben, cheerfully, “but how under 

“Oh fe bi ou git into that tree, anyhow?” 
ona ‘ener, — Joe, who, since his lesson, 
sow pone ae great deal, “never mind about that 

me out, won’t you, please?” 








‘Raev” aches y ad 
ay,” asked Reuben, “haow much room hey 





ye got in there, when ye git close t’ the other 
side?” 

“Oh, plenty—most a foot,’ returned Joe. “You 
needn’t be afraid of hitting me. I’m all right.’ 

So Reuben raised his axe for a mighty blow, but 
paused at a horrified cry from Marian. This 
experienced little person believed that when human 
beings were converted into trees, it hurt them to 
be cut and slashed with axes quite as much as it 
would if they had not altered their shapes; and 
she was in real fright at the prospect. 

“Oh don’t! oh don’t! you’ll hurt him. I know 
you'll hurt him!” she cried, and fairly danced up 
and down in terror, wringing her hands. Reuben 
stared, axe suspended. 

“Jest yeou tend right to your knittin’, and don’t 
yeou worry,” he said finally. “I guess I know 
what I’m a-doin’.”’ 

The axe fell. Marian covered her eyes; but as 
there came no scream of agony from the tree, she 
ventured to peep between her fingers. Then, as 
no blood gushed from the wounded side, she 
stopped fearing and began wondering, as she 
watched the singularly dry chips fly under Reuben’s 
blows. She concluded at length that this tree was 
different. 

Joe listened to the blows of the axe with beating 
heart. Life and liberty were coming nearer to 
him with every stroke. Svon he would be free to 
stretch his cramped limbs in the sunshine, and to 
get a breath of the blessed fresh air. 

Soon he saw light appear through a small hole, 
which grew steadily larger until he could put first 
a fist, then an arm, a leg, his whole body through. 

“Oh thank you, thank you!” heshouted. ‘“That’s 
enough. I can get out of that! Oh, if you aint a 
brick!” 

As Reuben stood aside, he stepped forth gladly. 

Marian, too, watched the hole in the tree grow 
larger with bated breath. From this, she thought, 
in due time the prince would appear. He would be 
brilliant and beautiful, with a silken doublet and 
cloak, with white satin shoes on which would be 
silver buckles, with rosettes at his knee, and on his 
head a velvet cap with a plume nodding proudly 
above it, and with lace about his hands, one of which 
should rest on his sword hilt negligently as he drew 
his heels together, swept his hat to his knee, and 
bowed. 

Sut what, alas! was the reality? Joe, happy in 
his freedom and unconscious of his torn clothes, 
covered with bits of rotten wood, his dirty face 
dotted here and there with a dead ant, stepped 
from the tree, and, blinded by the sudden light, 
stood blinking like an owl. 

Right before him he saw a daintily dressed little 
girl, who looked scornfully at him; and beside her 
Reuben, leaning on his axe and roaring with 
laughter. 

He was greatly disconcerted when Marian, with 
sobs of disappointment in her voice, turned away, 
and with a world of disgust in her tones, exclaimed : 

“Why, it’s nothing but just a boy!” 





A few days later, Joe’s mother took him to call 
on the mother of Marian. “I can’t think,” said she, 
“what has come over Joe lately—he’s so polite.” 

Joe stole a glance at Marian, caught her eye, and 
though he was much older than she, looked very 
foolish. 

“And I,” said Marian’s mother, ‘can’t think why 
Marian doesn’t care any more for her fairy books.” 

“It’s because,” said Marian with a sober little 
sigh, ‘I think there aren’t any fairies any more.” 

C. M. THOMPSON. 
——+~+o—__—__ 


For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 
SECOND PAPER. 
Parlors, Wall-papers and Principles. 


Nowadays we no longer think that a parlor is to 
be kept shut and shrouded—a sort of “best room” 
only to be used on high days and holidays. People 
see that parlors resent such treatment, and if not 
used and made a home of by the family, reveal the 
secret to the most casual guest. 

Gone, too, is the idea that parlors must be stiff 
and stately apartments, with grand furniture and 
upholstery quite different from the rest of the 
house. 

We have learned that a room of either of these 
kinds is an artistic mistake, and that no place, 
however magnificent, can be beautiful if it is not 





in keeping with its surroundings. So our young 
couple need not feel forced to do without a parlor 
because they cannot have the ponderous and 
expensive “sets” their grandmothers considered 
essential. 

Instead of this, I urge you to avoid “sets,” unless 
you can afford to buy the very best,—that is, from 
the best makers,—for they are never good in the 
cheap constructions offered in the furniture stores. 
They warp and shrink and come apart, besides 
being unsightly with coarse wood carvings and 
covers of gaudy plush, or what is even worse, 
horse-hair cloth. 

Domestic ingenuity, joined with simple good 
taste, comes in again to give you a better thing 
than the ordinary furniture-dealer is likely to give 
you. 

You can make a comfortable and pretty substi- 


wicker chairs like the one I illustrate. The sofa is 
wide, covered with chintz. 
made to fit exactly. 
all covered like the box. 


Upon it is a mattress 


and a half, and the rest you can do yourself. 


nor the square one to go in behind the back. 


or a “fancy” table. 
usefulness, and are generally got up to sell, 


art which, carefully followed, make certain forms 
good, or neglected, make other forms bad. 


cover it with plush, corduroy, or even cretonne. 
The edges should be concealed by braid, put on 


heads. 


ture is necessary. Do not stand everything stiffly 
against the wall, nor 
yet have every article 
huddled in the centre 
as if drawn there by 
centripetal force. One 
does not wish to take 
“a walk among the 


merely a box, six feet long, two high and two | 


There are also three pillows, | 
pink, or olive and white. 
A carpenter will make the frame for two dollars | known to recede apparently from the eye; there- 
In | fore, rooms papered in pale blue appear larger 
the chairs should be cushions of gay colors; the 
double one for the head should not be forgotten, | 


As it is extremely difficult to find a good parlor | never of a character to catch the eye. 
table, I illustrate one. The frame any carpenter | grows tired of a pronounced pattern on the wall. 
will make for three dollars, and you can then | Never be led into choosing a design with wavelike 


e : a 
with nails which have large and ornamental brass | 
| 


A word of caution as to the placing of the furni- quite bad enough without the torment of having 





tute for the cheap set by using a box-sofa and | cotta paper, while rooms into which sunlight 


streams may be hung with very cold-blue or with 
pale sage-green. 

A room that is hot in summer is made to look 
delightfully cool by combining lettuce-green and 
Blue is a color which is 


than they are, while a deep, pure yellow makes a 
room look cozy. 
The rule may be laid down that for the body of 


Never be persuaded into buying a “fancy” chair | the wall large figures should be avoided in houses 
They are delusions as to | of moderate size, the best style for this purpose 


being a paper in which the design is of the same 


without the slightest idea that there are rules of | color as the background, only a shade or two 
| darker or lighter, as the effect may require. 


The design should always be indistinct, and 
One soon 


lines, for these fairly seem to live and to move up 
and down in a distracting way. 

Avoid this especially for bedrooms, for here you 
may have to spend many an hour of sickness— 


| your mind forced to count the spots or to follow 
wriggling masses on 
the paper. 

The character of 
each room is so mark- 
ed that the paper 
should be chosen with 





furniture,” when one 
moves around the 
room, such as the 
guests of the Veneer- 
ings took in Dickens’s 
story, “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

If your room is 
large enough, fill up 
your corners, making 
zach «one different 
from the rest and 
cozy in itself. Draw 
the piano across one, 
a table or desk across 
another; put a high stool with a vase and growing 
plant in a third, and a sofa or screen across the 
fourth. But be sure to leave the centre of the 
room free. 

If you have inherited, or can beg from your old 
home any old piece of furniture, use it, if it is not 
hopelessly decrepit. These old friends re-uphol- 


for the building of a nest. Besides, nothing is so 
absolutely unhomelike as those perfect parlors 
“where everything, even the baby, is brand-new,” 
to quote from Dickens again. 

If Jenny is skilful with her needle, she may do 
much with it to beautify her parlors. But I hesi- 


tags which I see in some parlors as “‘bits of color,” 
or “bits of embroidered drapery.” 

We have run wild in this direction, as a reaction 
from our perfectly barren parlors of pre-Cen- 
tennial days; and never asking whether certain 
things are fitting and in their place, we pile up 
bric-a-brac, hang drapery in every possible and 
impossible spot, and make “home” look like a 
“dollar store.” 


rated” in this fashion, that he would like to lay 


the “nice things” as possible. 

I have even seen a wooden milking-stool in a 
parlor—of all places! And, to make it worse, the 
stool was tied up with ribbons. In another parlor 
I saw a wooden shovel, painted with apple blos- 
soms ona blue background, and tied with enormous 
bows of ribbon, hanging under a marble mantel 
beside the register. 

Could absurdity go further? What could be 
more useless as a shovel or more inappropriate as 
decoration, and what more ridiculous than any. 
shovel by the register? 

Do not decorate objects intended for homely use, 
is the decorator’s first law; and the second is like 
it: Do not pervert any object from its original use, 
nor decorate it so as to conceal its purpose. Be- 
cause the milking-stools, spinning-wheels and 
shovels are in the wrong places, devoted to 
unnatural ends, they become inartistic and incon- 
gruous. 

Of course most of the charm of your parlor will 
be in its color, and if you have no reason for 
choosing another, you cannot do better than select 
blue or yellow for the prevailing tone, especially if 
the room opens from a terra-cotta hall. 

This color will depend mainly upon wall-papers, 
curtains and carpets, and on the first of these alone 
I could write a chapter. Many people 


substituting painted walls; but these are so expen- 
sive that we cannot all follow the example. 
Moreover, painted walls have disadvantages of 
their own. A 





spot and stain, and if hardly used, the paint peels 
off in patches, exposing the white plaster beneath. 
These defects cannot be remedied except by 
expensive re-painting. 

If the surface is not plain but “wrought,” the 


tenaciously as paper could; and then it peels just 
as the other paint does. I think, therefore, that most 
of us will prefer the pretty papers which are 


of bankruptcy. 

No one need pay more than twenty-five or thirty 
cents a roll nowadays for parlor papering, though 
of course the dearer papers are tougher and more 
showy. 

So much can be done with paper to conceal the 
defects of a room that it is worth while to know 
that a ceiling which is too low can be made to 
look higher, if the walls of the room are papered 
with a design of vertical lines, and that if a ceiling 
is too high it can be “brought down”’ by the use of 
a very high dado of gome color which contrasts 
strongly with the body of the wall, and by adding 
a deep frieze different from either. 

Dark rooms are made cheery with bright terra- 
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stered and “done up” make excellent foundations | 


tate to suggest this when I remember the rags and | 


One sometimes feels, in entering a room ‘“«deco- | 


about him with a club, and demolish as many of | 


have 
abandoned wall-paper as dusty and unhealthy, | 


perfectly plain tint shows every | 


raised portions catch dust and hold it quite as | 


cheap enough to admit of renewal without danger | 


this diversity of uses 
in mind—that is, your 
paper for parlors and 
for bedrooms must be 
as distinctly different 
as are the purposes 
of these rooms. 

There is a sort of 
instinct in the matter 
which will lead, if 
we would but listen. 
Even the most care- 
less perceive that a 
bedroom, for in 
stance, should not be 
a library plus the bed. 
We naturally expect the one to be light, airy, gay, 
the other to be sober and solid. Following this 
principle out, we do not put flowers on the parlor 

valls, but reserve them for bedrooms; and papers 
with large figures are best when confined to dado 
or frieze, both of these requiring something bold 
and conventional. 

Gilt should be sparingly used. In the first place 
it requires cunning skill to treat it artistically; ard 
then if it is not of the best and most expensive 
quality, it will tarnish and grow ugly. 
| Boston felting is good in almost every place. 
| Its rough texture is pleasing to the eye, it wears 
excellently and comes in all shades and colors. 
For dadoes it is particularly fit, since, being just a 
| yard wide, its width may be used for the height of 
| the dado, thus avoiding the seams which are disa- 

greeable in these short lengths. 

Whenever a dado is possible, it should be used 
for economic reasons if for none other. This lower 
part of the wall is that most exposed to rubbings 





and blows, and when these accidents do happen 

| the dado can be renewed, and what may have been 
avery forlorn-looking room made fresh at small 
cost. 

The upper edge of the dado should always be 
concealed by a light molding of wood, ebonized, 
or painted to match the wood-work of the room, 
and if the molding is not possible, a narrow line 
of black and gilt paper is necessary, the black 
giving the touch which will bring out best the deli- 
cacy of the color scheme. 

For matting dadoes this molding needs to be so 
deep that it serves for a chair-rail, and in this case 
| it need not be so dark, but may match the genera) 
tone of the wood-work. 

This in turn should contrast with the general 
effect of the paper, or else be in the same color, 
several shades darker. 

The white paint so loved by our grandmothers 
has many drawbacks. It is inartistic to have 
masses of such cold color in a room where the 
effort is being made to combine warmer tones; 
and the white paint, once used, must be continued, 
| since no coat of any other color will “stick” over 
| it, but will flake off till the wood-work is spotted 
| all over with white. 
| Why this is, I cannot tell. It is one of the small 
| things of daily life which chemistry does not 
explain, but experience proves true. 

Finally, white paint is so easily soiled that it 
greatly increases the cares of the housekeeper. 
Nowadays architects are using our natural woods 
to such advantage that the question of paint is 
much less important than it once was; but for those 
of us who have neither long purses nor new houses, 
it still requires thought. 

In a hall where the paper is terra-cotta, the paint 
may be dark green. In a parlor with blue walls, 
a pinkish cream is lovely for the wood-work, and 
for pale yellow walls a deeper yellow paint is 
needed. 

In a yellow dining-room, where the furniture is 
walnut, the wood-work is best in walnut, or ebon- 
ized; and where the walls are sage-green a deep 
red may be used. A very fresh dining-room is 
made with salmon-colored walls and apple-green 
paint, the dado being of Japanese leather paper of 
| very metallic tone. ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 











































































































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















| probably never conscious that they owed their 
| first push forward to the hand of their young 
| Northern visitor. 





SHADOWS. 


Place a lamp four feet from a white wall. Between 
them, one foot from lamp, put a small card. 


Measure and compare sizes of card and of shadow. 


Try other distances for card and for lamp, and finally 
say upon what the size of shadows depends. 


Are all parts of the shadow equally dark? Why ? 


Does changing the size or shape of the flame change | brother 
| ourselves up to a higher plane of life. 


the shadow in any way? Explain. 





For the Companion, 


HARVEST-DAYS. 


The shining, golden Harvest-Days! 

Fair gospellers whose feet are shod 
With peace and plenty, and whose hands 
Are filled with gracious gifts of God! 

O Days as bright with miracle 
As dawned on sacred Palestine, 
The clod and stone are changed to bread, 
And living waters turn to wine! 
O Days that tell us year by year 
God’s Hand is o’er us still, nor we 
Need strain our faith to reach the Love 
That walked in distant Galilee! 
O Days of resurrection joy, 
When furrowed graves are opened wide, 
And dull unsightly germs appear 
In living bodies glorified. 
Lush grapes like pwinging censers hang 
From richly laden boughs, and fill 
The fields with incense as the sun 
Iilumines fruitful vale and hill. 
The orchard colours glow and greet 
With sweets the sweetness of the hay, 
And Harvest-Moon forbids the night 
To be less beautiful than day! 
O holy, happy Harvest-Days, 
Sweet chroniclers of smile and tear, 
Of light and shadow, pain and toil, 
Earth’s heart bears through the circling year 
Like ye some rich and ripened sheaves, 
Some fruit of deed I fain would show, 
Perfected by life’s smiles and tears, 
And beautiful in joy and woe! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


NOBLY DONE. 


About ten years ago a gentleman living in New 
York took his family to the mountains of North 
Carolina to spend the summer. The Northern 
visitors at the hotel where he and his family 
stayed were in the habit of inspecting the moun- 
taineers in their cabins with amused curiosity, as 
they might have looked at wild beasts in a 
menagerie. 

The women of the mountains could not read, 
write, nor sew; they knew how to cook nothing | 
but the coarsest food. Many of them had never 
been inside of a church. A prayer-meeting held 
once or twice a year in the hills was the only 
religious service which they had ever known. 

The city visitors were interested in them fora 
day or two; talked of them with pity, or with 
contempt, and wondered how such ignorance 
could exist anywhere in the United States. Then 
they turned to the scenery, or their hunting and 
fishing, and thought nothing more of the people 
with whom they had so little in common. 

But the daughter of the New York merchant, a 
girl of seventeen, went often to their cabins, and 
made friends with them. She found them 
anxious to be “like the women from town.”"" She 
wished to help them, but felt incapable of doing 
80. 

That winter, at home, she went into the kitchen 
of her father’s house and learned to make bread 
and to cook meats. She learned also, from her 
dressmaker, how to cut out, fit and make a simple 
gown. | 

Her father the next spring built a cottage in | 
the mountains, so that the family could remain 
allsummer. She invited several of the mountain 
girls of her own age to form a sewing and cooking 
club, They met twice each week at the cottage, 
when she taught them what she herself had 
learned. The club increased; many middle- 
aged women joined it, eager to ‘‘learn town 
ways.”’ 

Not only were they taught to sew and cook, 
but unconsciously they learned from their young 
teacher many comely and healthful habits hitherto | 
unknown to them. The men of their families | 








| 








highly approved the work which brought comfort | "eat deal of scattered matter, varying in size 


into their cabins. 

The next summer the city girl’s classes were 
larger. She opened a school in the cabins among 
the hills, and taught the women to read and 
write, as well as to sew and work. Her family 
and even some of her pupils regarded her work 
as a girlish frolic, but came to a different con- 
clusion as she persisted in it year after year, and 
its good results became apparent. 

The ambition to be clean, to wear decent 


gowns, to bake good bread, and to be able to} 


read spread from cabin to cabin. When she 
taught a class in the farther ranges, where even 
the itinerant preacher never came to hold a 


‘*pra-ar,’’ she read from the Bible, or sang a| 


hymn with her pupils, doing it as simply and 

naturally as she taught them to make bread. 
Naturally the girl became a pet among these 

lonely mountaineers. They taught her, in turn, 


to fish, to shoot, and to ride their shaggy ponies. | 


As time passed they built one or two school- 
houses at her suggestion, and then a church. 
What was the result? Religion and civiliza- 


tion have now spread through two counties of 
that State. 





lenrolled among the missionaries of any church, 
yet she was one of God's messengers. 


hope that at least some of its readers may ask 
themselves whether they, too, are not His 
messengers. 


any kind is necessary to set us apart for this 


Cabinet were anxiously considering the “Trent 
affair,” the British Government having formally 
demanded the surrender of Mason and Slidell, 
over whose capture the North had been keenly 
exulting. The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 


expressed it: “We are asked to do to the British 


nation just what we have always insisted that all 


considered, writes Mr. 
anxious and earnest one. Seward stated the case, 
and gave the substance of his views in regard to 
i 


the subject, naturally shared the popular aversion 


| for several succeeding years, magnificent crimson 


She died a year ago. Her name will never be 


The Companion tells this true story, in the 


Neither age, nor ordination, nor ceremony of 


work. We can begin to-day on the simplest, 
homeliest way which offers itself to bring the 
who is more needy or ignorant than 


aus EG ennene 
LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 


In December, 1861, President Lincoln and his 


was convinced that the demand was just. As he 


nations ought to do to us.” 


The Cabinet meeting at which the question was 
F y. Seward, was an 


t. 
Some of the other members, not having studied 


to a compliance with the demand of Great Britain. 
“At least,” said one, “we need not decide at once. 
Let us settle it that we won’t surrender them 
to-day. We can meet again to-morrow.” So the 
matter went over. 

After the other gentlemen had retired, the 
President said : 

“Governor Seward, you will go on, of course, 
preparing your answer, which, as I understand it, 
will state the reasons why the envoys ought to be 
given up. Now I! have a mind to try my hand at 
stating the reasons why they ought not to be given 
up. We will compare the points on each side.” 

Seward heartily assented. The mutual confidence 
between the two men was so great that each felt 
that the other would ask approval of nothing not 
sound. 

On the next day the Cabinet came together 
again. Seward read his reply. There were some 
expressions of regret, on the part of the other 
members, that such a compliance with the demands 
of England was necessary, but the paper was 
adopted without a dissenting voice. 

The council broke up, relieved to feel that war 
with England was averted, but not without mis- 
givings as to the temper in which the people would 
receive the decision. The President expressed his 
approval. 

When the others were gone, Seward alluded to 
the conversation of the day before. ‘You thought 
you might frame an argument for the other side?” 

Mr. Lincoln smiled and shook his head. 

“I found I could not make an argument that 
would satisfy my own mind,” he said; “and that 
proved to me that your ground was the right one.” 

This was characteristic of Lincoln. Presidents 
and Kings are not apt to see flaws in their own 
arguments; but, fortunately for the Union, it had 
a President at this time who combined a logical 
intellect with an unselfish heart. 


———____$§~@p—___—— 
STRANGE NOCTURNAL CLOUDS. 


A curious discovery has been made in Germany, 
and is gradually attracting the attention of men of 
science throughout the world. It is the existence 
of bands of luminous clouds visible at night for a 
long time after sunset, and in the morning fora 
corresponding time before sunrise. The clouds 
are mere haze, lying in parallel stripes, not less 
than fifty miles high. They reflect the sunlight, 
and have a silvery tint, sometimes bluish. 


Many photographs have been made of them. 
They are seen only from the end of May to the 
beginning of August in the Northern Hemisphere. 
In the Southern Hemisphere it has been found 
that they appear in December and January. 

It is thus apparent that for some mysterious 
reason they follow the sun, and their arrangement 
in long ridges with cross bars suggests the play of 
electrical forces in their formation. 

They were first seen in 188 near Berlin, and 
they have been gradually becoming fainter year 
by year since that time. 

No one pretends to know just what they are, but 
many theories are suggested to account for them. 
It will be remembered that after the great volcanic 
explosion that blew away half of an island in the 
Straits of Sunda in 1883, clouds of fine dust, hurled 
into the upper atmosphere by the explosion, 
quickly encircled the whole earth and produced, 


sunsets and other beautiful atmospheric effects. 
It has been thought that the luminous clouds may 
owe their origin to the same cause. ; 

It is also suggested that they may have entered 
the atmosphere from outer space, as the eurth, 
owing to the general motion of the solar system 
toward the north, is continually advancing into 
new regions, and space is known to contain a 


from large meteoric chunks to clouds of fine dust. 

Whatever they are, their existence opens our 
eyes to yet another proof of the marvellous variety 
of nature, which not only. covers the earth’s 
surface with endless forms of life, and enlivens it 
with the operation of ceaseless forces, but fills 
even the upper limits of the atmosphere with 
phenomena that, while they may awaken man’s 
wonder, at the same time show him how the globe 
he lives on is linked with surrounding space. 


— —~<~@>— inate 


HIS OLD “ MAMMY.” 


The more pleasing aspect of slavery—for there 
is no harm in admitting that even so bad a thing as 
African slavery had its favorable side—is well 
illustrated by Mr. William S. White, of the Rich- 
mond Howitzer Battalion, in his “Diary of the 
War.” The battalion had received marching 
orders, and was setting out for the scene of 
conflict. 


| When marching through Church Hill I felt very 
| sad. TI was passing my old home, and as I looked 
into the garden, now choked with weeds, I thought 
of the fragrant flowers I used to gather there, 
long ago, and of those dear ones who used to 
| Watch them as they first began to bloom. Mem- 

ories of bygone times were crowding thick and 

fast upon me, when I saw one who had nursed me 
| in the happy days of childhood. 


dusky cheeks, placed in my hands a huge loaf of 
bread, and begged me to accept it, humbly apol- 
ogizing at the same time because she had nothing 
else to give. 

Lives there a Virginian whose soul does not 
melt into tenderness when memory brings before 
him childhood’s happy days, and the dear 
“mammy,” whose name was perhaps the first word 
ever articulated by his childish lips; whose snow- 
white kerchief and kindly heart will ever be seen 
in the memories of the happy past; whose ample 
lap was so often childhood’s couch, when tiny feet 
were wearied with roaming over the green fields, 
and joyously wading through the limpid streamlets 
of the old homestead ? 

At nightfall, too, when the candles were lighted, 
and the older members of the family were gathered 
round the fireplace, how tenderly that old black 
mammy lifted him in her fat, strong arms, carried 
him through the spacious hall, and up the wide, 
winding staircase! How carefully she placed him 
in his low trundle-bed, and taught his infant lips 
the hallowed words of the Lord’s Prayer! 

The blue-eyed boy is now a stern, strong man, 
but the green sod of his old mammy’s grave is 
often bedewed with his tears. 


—— —- ~~ - - — 
For the Companion. 


HARVEST SLUMBER SONG. 


Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Red is the moon in the night’s still my 
White are the stars with their silver wings 
Folded in dreamings of beautiful things, 
And over their cradle the night-wind sings ; 
Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Soft in the lap of the mother night 

The wee baby-stars, all glowing and bright, 
Flutter their silver wings and crow 

To the watchful winds that kiss as they blow 
Round the air-cradle that swings so low, 
Down in the lap of the mother night. 


Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, com. 

Red is the moon in the night’s still deep, 

And the wee baby-stars are all folded and kissed 
In a luminous cradle of silver mist ; 

And if ever they waken, the winds cry whist! 
Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 


WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
———_+@o—_____——__ 
CHILDREN FOR SALE. 


“Never buy what you do not need, simply 
because it is cheap.” The observance of this wise 
and familiar maxim on a certain occasion not long 
ago, would have saved a tin-peddler ten dollars’ 
worth of tinware and at least twenty dollars’ 
worth of mortification, if we are to believe a story 
related in a New York newspaper. He was on his 
travels through the villages of Connecticut, as the 
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rotten wood with which to smoke bruin out 
Without much difficulty he wormed his way in aij 
out among the maple branches until he was at the 
top. He stood for a moment clinging with |,j< 
hands to the old elm, his feet resting on the ma), 
limbs, while he peered into the hole where tj), 
bear was concealed. 

At that instant a strong gust of wind came. T)e 
— bent, quivered, slipped from its support, 
and fell to the ground. 

Christian felt it going, and by tremendous exer 
tions managed to scramble to the top of the ely), 
where he clung for dear life. He was in a ticklis| 
position — forty feet from the ground, with no 
means of getting down, and in imminent dange) 
of falling. 

He began to feel as anxious for the bear to st;\ 
in his hole as before he had been anxious for |ij)); 
to come out. 

Ke-wassa jumped to the conclusion that Christi), 
would fall and be killed, and not wishing t. 
witness such a tragedy, he set off toward home at 
a run. 

Christian tried in vain to call the Indian bac} 
He saw himself deserted; but he was not one to 
yield without a struggle. He looked about, bur 
there was no help, and he was well aware that lie 
could not long maintain his present position. 

With an inward prayer for strength the boy Jet 
himself down over the edge of the elm trunk. 
clasped the rough bark with knees, arms aii 
hands, and slid downward. It was his one chance: 
for life. 

Down, down he slipped, his hands lacerated and 
bleeding, his clothing hanging in strings, and his 
limbs bruised and sore. Down, down! Would he 
never reach the ground? 

Suddenly the poor lad lost his hold, fell and 
struck on the back of his head. For a long time 
he lay, stunned by the fall. Finall: he recovered 
consciousness and was rejoiced to find himeseclt 
with no bones broken, and save for the mangling 
he had received from the rough bark, as sound as: 
ever. 

—————tor— — 


“CALL IT OYSTERS.” 


The physician in charge of an insane asylum in 
Ohio prescribed a large dose of castor-oil for one 
of the inmates, a man of great strength and wild, 
unmanageable temper. The attendant who had 
been commissioned to administer the nauseous 
dose foresaw that he was likely to find the task 
more or less difficult, and therefore took with him 
several assistants. 

On reaching the lunatic’s cell the attendant put 
on a matter-of-fact air and, cup in hand, stepped 
inside the door. The madman divined his purpose 
instantly, and rushed furiously upon him. The 
assistants were too quick for him, however, and 
after a severe struggle threw him down and 
attempted to pinion his arms. 

The man fought like a tiger, but found himself 





narrative runs, when he came to a house which 
was surrounded by a swarm of children. 


but could purchase nothing more, she declared, 
for want of money. 

“But, ma’am,” said the itinerant, “aint you got 
any rags?” 

“None to sell,” was the reply. 

“Well, you seem to have plenty of children. 
Why can’t I trade for one of them ?”’ 

“What will you give?” 

“Ten dollars, ma’am.” 

“In good tinware?” 

“Sartin, ma’am, the best.” 

“Why, then, it’s a bargain, and you may take 

your pick of the lot.” 
The peddler, surprised at this matter-of-fact 
acceptance of his offer, but confident that no 
mother would carry out such a bargain, settled 
upon the brightest-looking of the boys, placed him 
in the cart, and told the woman to select the 
articles she wanted in exchange. This she pro- 
ceeded to do, and before long a considerable part 
of his load was lying upon the grass. 

The joke—an old one with all such travelling 
dealers—was beginning to seem not quite so funny 
as usual. The woman was Currying it a little too 
far, but no doubt she would speedily call a halt if 
he actually carried the boy away. 

He mounted the wagon, therefore, twitched the 
reins gently, and started off ata slow pace. His 
little passenger crowed lustily, and when finally 
the tin-man looked back to see if the woman was 
already in pursuit, he saw her carrying her new 
pans and kettles into the house, to all appearance 
quite unconcerned about everything else. 

The peddler kept on till he had turned a corner. 
Here he — up his horse and waited and 
listened. Nobody was crying after him to come 
back, but he turned round, nevertheless, and 
returned to the house. The woman was just 
decorating her shelves with the shining tins. 

“Il say, ma’am,” called the peddler, “I don’t 
think the boy will do, afterall. You may take him 
back, and let me have the goods.”’ 

“Oh, no,” answered the woman, as she shifted 
the position of the new colander, ‘ta bargain’s a 
bargain.” 

“Why, ma’am, you don’t really mean to part 
with your boy, and to an entire stranger?” 

“Bless your soul, mister,” said the woman, “I 
haven’t any children. These you see here are 
pauper children, and as you appear to be a good 
man, | will gladly sell you several more of them, 
if you wish, at the same price.” 

t was useless to argue the point. The boy, 
much against his will, was dropped at the gate, 
and the tin-man, with a light wagon and a heavy 


rapidly as possible. 
, — —<@r—__——— 
DANGEROUS POSITION. 
When Christian Fast, well known to Western 
Ashland County, Ohio. His father’s farm was 


remote from other settlers, but there were friendly 
Indians in the neighborhood, of whom Christian 


chosen friend was a young Indian lad abdut his 
own age, named Ke-wassa, with whom he often 


on a bear hunt. They had started up a bear in the 
him, although they had caught an occasional 


glimpse of his shaggy black sides. In the middle 


marks of having been often ascended by a bear. 


they came up. 


gethim? How we get him?” 
“We'll drive him out,” said Christian. 


which stood a few yards off, so that its top should 
rest against the elm. 


hatchet the maple rested lightly against the elm. 





| She rushed into the street, clasped me in her 


But the people, as a whole, were} arms, and while great tears trickled down her | 





The lady of the house bought one or two trifles, | 


readers, was a boy he lived in the northern part of 


learned many of the arts of rude warfare. His 


went hunting. One autumn the two boys were off 


morning, but had not been able to get a shot at 


But that was easier said than done. In vain they | I mek dat coffee! No-o-o—dass s0, 1 ¢ 
threw stones and clubs at the old trunk. The bear} any. A1l de tahm, all de tahm, doze chent 
refused to show his head, and the elm was straight | watch for do someting dey tink doze lady ae 
and branchless for at least forty feet. After much | and doze lady aint care one bit—all de tahm doz 
cogitation it was decided to fella small maple-tree, | lady want what aint dere. 


With a hatchet, which Ke-wassa always carried, | good fishin’. Den Louis, he’s blame. 
the lads set to work, and after many turns with the | laugh when I'll tol’ him "bout dat. 


Christian, who was an expert climber, made the n 
ascent, taking along a quantity of birch bark and | dass fool way for waste soap. 


overmatched. - Suddenly he became perfectly 
quiet, and putting his hand to his mouth, said ina 
whisper to the chief attendant, ‘Call it oysters.” 

The attendant was a man of great natural 
| shrewdness—as dealers with the insane need to 
| be—and at once understood the lunatic’s meaning. 
Directing the wondering assistants to release the 
vatient, he took the cup from the shelf on which it 
1ad been set, approached the crazy man, made 
him a low bow, and said in a tone of ceremoniou~ 
politeness: “Good morning, Mr. Smith; will you 
try this dish of very fine oysters?” 

The lunatic smiled pleasantly, returned the how 
with one still lower, and answered: 

“Thank you very much; you are very kind.” 

So saying he took the cup, and drained it with 
every appearance of the deepest satisfaction. 

“Ah,” said he, as he finished the dose and 
smacked his lips, “those are indeed fine—the finest 
oysters I have ever tasted.” 

He had saved his self-respect, and had taught 
his keepers an excellent lesson in their own line. 


| ae 
“ CHOOSING.” 


An anonymous contributor to the Aflantic 
Monthly, evidently a woman of sentiment, has been 
amusing herself by observing the amusements of 
poor children in city streets. One raw, gray 
March Sunday she saw half a dozen little girls— 
very small, but not babies, the oldest perhaps 
eight—sitting on the inhospitable steps of a gloomy 
closed business building down town. 


It was across street; there were very few people 
roing by. It must have been a dreary tenement 
10use indeed from which, on such a day, this bare 
place offered a refuge. I suppose a few people, 
going to and from a ferry, were their entertainers, 
for, as you will see, it was to feast on the passers- 
by that they were there. c 
As I approached, they were gabbling, but softly, 
with their heads all together, and turned from me 
toward some retreating feminine figure; but when 
one looked my way she set up a mysterious little 
wild cackle, whereupon all attention was centred 
upon my modest person, and—my vanity expands 
delightfully now with the recollection—from the 
first observer I caught, in the loudest and most 
leeful of undertones, the words, “That's me: 
hat’s me!” ; 
Then lowering her voice, with a note of awe, 
she added, “Oh, see, see! Silk! silk!’ and the 
small, blue, grimy hands smoothed automatically 
her own ragged frock, while in a trance of rapture 
she gazed at mine, where, after all, I remember 


heart, whipped up his horse and made off as| with still poignant regret, only a very humble 


portion of silk was visible. 

They were “choosing,” you see, as 1 used to 
from fashion-plates, and were utterly oblivious of 
my existence other than as a lovely vision sent for 
their delight. And what a thing it is for me to 
know that I once presented such an aspect to 
fellow-beings! 


cst niriiitne 
LADY ANGLERS. 


Old Louis Bouchard, our half-breed Nepigon 
guide, writes a Canadian correspondent, rever- 
ences white ladies, but prefers to let Eskimo Joe, 
another famous voyageur and cook, take charge of 
angling parties that include lady members. On 
seeing an American party of three gentlemen and 
two ladies, old Louis remarked : 

h, den. No- 


“Doze chentlemans aint get much fis i 


Dey’s nice, de ladies is—mebby? I don’ 


of the afternoon they came upon a large elm-tree, | putin camp? No-o-o. Dass so. One tah Vil go 
dead at the top, and hollow, which bore evident | up wiss five lady and seven chentlemans. 


“De chentlemans was boss dat trip? — 
No-o-o—nevare! All de tahm, all de talim, «02 


* = i? in’, and 
_Ke-wassa asserted that he had seen a bear just | lady boss dat camp. Keep me cookin’, ¢ Pang hay 
disappearing from sight in the hole at the top, as | nossin’ is cook right. In de mawnin’, first Une, 


got to bring coffee in de tent before doze lady ev 


4 : 0? ze lady 
“] know him thar!” he declared, “but how we | get up. ‘Louis, you wash your hands? doze lad) 


ees ask. aie 
“What dey tink? Mebby I boil my hands before 

“ : ain’ boil *em 

lemans 
want— 


“You tink de chentlemans get out for fis 


5 , > ver 
early? No, baptsun—doze lady not 


b imo Joe 
He's want for 


> he’s like for wash 
Mebby he’s Supree~ 





h early, 
ike 


© viss lady party. y oa 
issef two—tree—four tahm in one day. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 











For the Companion. 


KITTYKIN WINE. 
Kittykin Wink 
Sat down to think 
What she would like to eat. 
But while she sat still, 
The mice had their will 
And ate all the cheese for a treat. 


oe 


For the Companion. 


AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


PAID a call | 
the other day, | 
and as it was 
more enter- | 
taining than | 
calls usually 
are, I thought 
you might like 
to hear about 
it. 

In the first 
place, the maid 
who came to 
the door was 
so pretty and 
had such bright eyes that I wanted to kiss him— 
I mean her—on the spot. She wore the most 
beautiful white cap and a lovely 
apron that came down to her 
feet. 

The little red saucer she car- 
ried was too small for my big 
eard, and it fell on the floor, but 
the maid said it was no matter, 
and he—I mean she—picked it 
up in the politest manner pos- 
sible. 

Then she showed me into the 
parlor, where she said I would 
find Mrs. Ching-Ling, the lady 
of the house. 

When we entered the room, 
sure enough there was the lady 
sitting before a large kitchen 
stove with her feet—which you 
will be astonished to hear were 
bare—resting on the door of the 
oven in a very unusual position. 

Somehow I felt so much at 
home with the pretty maid, that 
I ventured to ask her in a 
whisper if there was a fire in the 
stove. 





She said, “‘ Why, of course there is,’ and 


‘‘And she can't help being stiff. She's got some- | 


thing the matter with her knees.”’ 
*‘How sad!" I exclaimed, as I sipped my tea. 
‘Rheumatism ?” 


| 


‘‘Perhaps I had,’’ I answered, rising. Then I 
bowed to the sad Japanese gentleman and the 


| 
| 


stiff lady and the eleven miserable children and 


took my leave. 


| he 
I addressed my question to the lady, but the | Just outside the door, some one sprang at me 


maid would answer. 

“No,”’ 
don’t know what it is. 

“Very much, thank you.”” 

‘*Would you like to see the children ?”’ 

“Oh yes, indeed !’’ I cried, for really the silence 
of the gloomy gentleman and the stiff lady was 
growing very oppressive. The maid left the 
room, and for a few minutes I was left alone 





with my new friends. Neither of them spoke, 
and the lady seemed to grow stiffer than ever. 
Presently the maid came back with the children. 


| ye ° 
There were eleven of them, all ages and sizes. 


pulled Mrs. Ching-Ling’s chair back with such | Indeed, the oldest girl was much larger and taller 


force that the good lady rocked in her seat. 

Then the maid, who seemed to be a kind of 
master—I mean mistress of ceremonies, called 
my attention to a gentleman who sat on the floor 
in a corner of the room. 

This was Mr. Ching-Ling. He seemed for 
some reason to be very much out of spirits, and [ 
was just about to ask him why he chose so lowly 
aseat when I noticed he wore a Japanese costume, 
and concluded that was his Eastern manner of 
receiving guests. 

Then I turned to the lady, who sat facing me 
With a very stiff and ungracious air, gazing over 
the top of my head as if she was trying her best 
not to see anything. 

Feeling obliged to say something, I began: 

‘Your husband looks sad; is he in bad health ?"” 


“Nothing’s the matter with him,” spoke up | 


the maid, before the 
lady could answer. 
‘He always acts like 
that.”’ f 
‘‘Perhaps change of 
air —’’ I ventured to 
remark, but the maid 
interrupted me in a 
most sudden way. 
“I’m going to make 
you a cup of tea,” 
she announced, walk- 
ing over to the stove. 
“Oh, thank you,” 
I said, “but maybe 
Mrs. Ching-Ling 
would not like it.” 
“Why not?’ said 
the maid, beginning 
to pour out a great 
deal of water from the tea-pot and getting his 
apron very wet. 





_— ell, you see,” I answered, “she has not 
Spoken to me since I came in, and she looks so 
rigid and uncomfortable, I am afraid she would 
like to have me go away.” 

“Oh, no she wouldn’t,” declared the maid 


than her father. 

I shook hands with them all, and was very 
| glad to see them, though I think I never saw 
children whose clothes were in a worse plight. 





I said as much to the maid, who remarked 
| scornfully that their mother never sewed anything 
| for them. 
| ‘Perhaps you might,’’ I began, feebly, for I 
| was rather afraid of the maid by this time. 
| Why, it isn’t my place,’* she burst out, quite 
|roughly. ‘I’m the cook.” 
| «Oh, indeed,’’ I murmured. 
| Then I mustered up my courage, and said 
| boldly, *‘I feel very sorry for this family. Every- 
thing is in such disorder. The kitchen stove is 
| in the parlor, and the lady of the house has no 
| shoes and sits with her feet in the fire all day. 
The children have nothing but rags for clothes, 
and seem to have dreadful things the matter with 
their arms and legs, and yet no one does anything 
for the poor creatures. Perhaps if you were a 
girl instead of a bo—oh, I beg your pardon, I 
mean if you knew how to play with dolls—dear 
me, what am I saying!”’ 
stop and feeling very much confused. 

The maid was gazing at me with a very 
reproachful look in his blue eyes. 

‘Ts that the way you talk when you go calling 
he asked in a severe tone. 

‘Not always,”’ I said, meekly. 





> 
Phe 


she said, in an unconcerned tone, “I | 
Do you like your tea?” | 


| 








I cried, coming to a full | 


and gave me a big hug and a kiss. It was the 


maid dressed in a boy’s sailor suit. 


“You don’t know how to play you mean,” he 


cried, laughing. ‘I did my part all right, 
you forgot, vou know vou did.” 


+o 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One night Jennie was aroused by the alarm 
of fire. She jumped out of bed, and ran to the 
window. The ground being covered with snow, 
the ruddy light of the fire was reflected with 
striking effect. She clapped her little hands glee- 
fully, exclaiming, “‘Oh, come, Annie, see how 
beautiful all out doors is blushing !”’ 





Edith’s teacher had told her all the parts of 


a flower. ‘‘Now, what are these, Edith ?’’ she 
asked next day. ‘The petals,’’ Edith replied. 
“And this?’’ pointing to the pistil. ‘I can't 


think—oh, yes, the gun.” 





Four-year-old Earl was begging his papa to 
let him attend the Teachers’ Institute. “If I’m 


ever going to be a teacher, papa,”’ he said, very 
earnestly, ‘it’s time I began!”’ 


For the Companion. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


We find the strangest frolic 
Among the seasons here— 

Not one in full possession 
Though all of them are near. 


Old Winter sits astonished 
Upon the snowy peak, 

While Summer, Spring and Autumn 
Are playing hide and seek. 





+e 
| For the Companion. 
WHAT WAS INSIDE. 


Georgie lives with his grandpa and grandma, 
and he sleeps in the room with them. One night 
he was very restless, tossing about and kicking 
anything that came within reach of his small 
feet. This disturbed grandpa and grandma very 


some medicine for the little boy, while grandpa 
awakened him. 

‘‘Here is some nice medicine,’ 
“to make you sleep better. 
Georgie, and take it.” 

‘*What is it ?’’ queried Georgie. 

‘It is molasses,’’ answered grandpa. 

‘And what you like so well in the turkey- 
stuffing,’ added grandma. 

‘‘But—what is it ?”’ asked Georgie, drowsily. 

“It’s molasses,’’ said grandpa. 

‘‘Molasses,’’ added grandma, ‘‘and —’’ 

“T know it’s molasses,’’ broke in Georgie, half- 
asleep by this time, ‘“ but what’s—inside—the 
| molasses ?”” 
| «Sage, my boy, sage!”’ cried grandpa. 

And Georgie took the medicine without another 
word. 


, 


said grandma, 
Open your mouth, 





+or 


| 
| 
| Epwna was looking at the sunset one evening. 
It was very beautiful; above the golden glow 
hung a heavy, purplish cloud. The little girl’s 
brown eyes shone with wondering delight. ‘O 


but | 












much, and finally grandma arose and prepared | 


“I think you had better go home now,”’ said | auntie,’ she whispered, ‘‘hasn’t God got pretty | 


the maid. 


| lambrequins !”’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2. 


DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


Complete rhyme. Key in ninth and last lines. 
*Tis true without any i/’s or * « *’ 
That boys and girls are fond of 
And what is true to-day, I « * * * «, 
—As back to ages past I * « * *,— 
Was true as well, in days of « * * «, 
Three centuries ago and * * * *. 
For in a manuscript as * * * 

As fifteen-sixty, Lam «* * * «*, 

"Tis writ that On * * * * * * * * * 
At Eton, a holiday should «* « * « 
That all the boys should gather « « * « 

na grove which on their grounds « * * * *, 
Provided they each should give a « « * * 
To the teachers who set the day * *« * * *. 

But ere the day was granted «* « * *, 

The teachers did each boy condemn 

Verses to write on the deadly cold 

Vhich comes with winter so hoary 


* * *, 


KEK HK KK H, 


and * : 

Or else on the bountiful fruitful- 
ness 

Which autumn brings, her chil- 
dren to *« * * * *, 

\ holiday thus well earned, you 
would « * *, 

On a date by the church called 
7 ** *, 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
ADDITIONS. 


1. Adda Roman Catholic cere- 
mony to an epoch and make 
shampooing. 

2. Add places of sepulchre toa 
termination and make an English 
town. 

3. Add a game at cards toa fish 
and make something that the 
wind and boys are fond of doing. 

4. Add an adult male to a 
domestic fowl and make a mon- 
key. 

5. Add a stroke to a coat of 
mail and make an apple-puff. 
6. Add thills to a oater 

make a guide. 


and 


3. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA, 


In the camel, a queerly shaped 
east; 

In the huskings, so famous, down 
east; 

In the tickets we bought for the 
show; 

In the cherries that on the trees 
srow; 

In the atlas we study at school; 

In the meadow, so pleasant and 


ae cool; 
Hs In the album, where pictures are 
_ seen; 
In the gambols we had on the 
green; 
In the curtain that keeps off the 
sun; 
In the chamois that fleetly will 
run; 


And now, I’d have you all remember 
A battle fought in one September. 
A noted day then call to mind, 
These are answers you must find. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


For very young puzzlers. 





Once there was a boy named 1, 2, 3, 4, who lived 
in a village in Ohio called 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and he 
told his cousin, [2, 11, that his grandfather remem- 
bered when the city of 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
was taken on September 26, 1777. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 

Though I am invisible my presence cannot be 
concealed. P 

A dog will follow me all day, but a child gener- 
ally wishes to exchange me for something else. 

My value is very small, yet two of me make a 
possession of inestimable worth. 

Give me as a reply to a request and I grant it. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the master of a small trading vessel like 
acheese maggot? Because they are both skippers. 

How can you spell barge with thirteen letters? 
Bee, aye, are, gee, e—barge. 

What oratorio is seen upon nearly every dinner- 
table? “The Seasons.” 

To what State of the Union should maidens and 
bachelors go? To Maryland (Marry-Land). 

Why is borrowed money like a man without 
friends? Itis a loan (alone). 

What bells are never rung? Diving-bells. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fandango. 


2. FORENSIC 
RA@eG t<e<eragzey 
Tu WHAL Low 
c HORI 8 T 8 
cH BBB F WU &L 
1 HResepeneOs 
HOWITZER 
DETHRONE 
rFRECcT& OR 
PORTABLE 


Zigzags—Fahrenheit, California. 

3. Organizations may change or dissolve, but 
when parties cease to exist, liberty will perish.— 
Garfield. 

Key-words. — Orbiculated, exigency, zodélatry, 
proven, menageries, shallow, gratifier, titles, ban- 
ish, waspish, ides. 

4. Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November. 
5. Cluck, luck. 
















































































































































































































































FORBIDDEN TO ASCEND. 


In these days it is generally recognized that a 
man has no right to throw away his own life. The 
officers of the law are justified not only by the 
courts, but by public sentiment, in depriving of his 
personal liberty any one who recklessly and with- 
out some thoroughly sufficient reason engages in 
any undertaking which is likely to result in his 
death. A German newspaper chronicles a singular 
balloon ascension, one of the parties to which 
should properly have been restrained by force 
from making it. } 

Joseph Strochschneider, aéronaut and rope- 
walker, had announced that he and Carl Pramper, 
landlord of the village inn, “The White Rose,” 
would make an ascension on the following after: | 
noon. ; 

Now, every one knew that Strochschneider rode | 
only on a trapeze in his ascents, and that Pramper 
was no gymnast. Moreover he was thick-set and | 
had a family. The recklessness of the undertaking 
Was so apparent that the police were appealed to, 
and Pramper was officially forbidden to make the | 
ascent. 

The police, however, failed to take measures to 
enforce the orde r, and so, when the hour arrived, 
Pramper appeared with Strochschneider on the 
platform in the presence of a great crowd of 
curious spectators. 7 i 

While the balloon was being inflated a cry was 
raised against Pramper’s ascent, and the populace 
finally became so much excited that Stroch- 
schneider had to hasten his operations lest he 
should be mobbed. 

Pramper alone remained cool. When the balloon 
was ready he retired to a little lean-to, reappeared 
a moment later in avronaut’s costume, and then | 





with a white face and shaking limbs took his place 
with Strochschneider on the trapeze. 

There were shouts of execration. Mrs. Pramper 
and her two daughters fainted, and every one else 
watched in horrified suspense the soaring balloon. 

Away went the balloon, and after it ran the 
crowd, shouting madly to Strochschneider to | 
dese end, for Pramper wis plainly seen to be losing | 
courage, and his arms and legs dangled nervously 
over the ropes of his frightful pere h. 

To increase the horror of the situation, it soon 
became apparent that the two men were quarrel 
ling. The gesticulations of the aéronaut became 
more and more violent, till eventually he struck 


Pramper a blow in the face and toppled him off | 


the trapeze. The figure of the landlord came 
whirling down. The crowd gave one general 
groan of horror and then was still. 

When the body struck the ground, all except the 
fainting women rushed toward the spot. The 
mutilated, bleeding, and almost unrecognizable 
remains of Pramper were not there—only a cley- 
erly made effigy of him dressed in his every-day 
clothes. 

The portly landlord was in the lean-to, safe and 
sound. 

— +or 


A POWERFUL GLASS. 


At a popular lecture on the ‘Wonders of the 
Telescope,” one simple auditor, hearing that the 
moon could now be “brought within eighty miles,” 
became so excited that he asked the lecturer at 
the close why he didn’t skip over and make the 
moon a visit, after getting it down so near. The 
humor of such an exaggeration would have been 
appreciated by the “gray-back”’ joker in this anec- 
dote. 

In one of the Confederate companies at Charles 
ton there was a blue-eyed young Englishman full 
of merriment and waggishness. 

One of his tricks was to mimic pompous officers, 
who sometimes stalked around the forts with their 
gold-mounted field-glasses, in a way that would 
bring down the house if done on ‘the stage in 
comedy. 

He usually wore slung over his shoulder three 


joints of cane in imitation of a field-glass, and one | 
day, after a long study of the enemy through the | 


pretended magnifier, he dropped the instrument, 
eaped from the observatory where he stood and 
alighted among a crowd of men watching him 
from below. 


His face was the picture of alarm, and when | 


— what the matter was he answered, hysteri- 
om : 

“The matter? Why, I brought those Yanks so 
close up with my glass that I became frightened 
and ran off.”°—Southern Bivouac. 


om +> — 
CUPBOARD LOVE. 


An Englishman who once travelled on foot | 
through Norway says that he was much attracted 
by the tameness of the horses and cows which 
he saw feeding along the roadside. It indicated a | 
kindly disposition on the part of the people, he 
thought; but he adds: 


In my original notes | find a long a = raph 
overflowing with sentimental tenderness relative 
to these affectionate cows, that followed and over- 
whelmed me with their loving licks; but I do not 
transcribe it, as upon further reflection itis evident 
that the licking was mere c upboard love. 

All cattle in “inland, and especially in mountain- 
ous districts, have a strong craving for salt, and 
these cows were merely lic *king the deposits from 
the sea-spray that had fallen on my clothes during 
the recent voyage. 

This discovery was mortifying to my feelings. 
Man wishes to be loved for himself alone, and the 
spontaneous manifestations of these pastoral, | 


unsophisticated cows seemed to respond to the | 
But, alas! even the cows | 
of Surrendal were lic ‘king me for the salt I carried. 


heart’s fond year nings. 


+r — 
NOT ONE. 


The contribution-box is often a grievous disap- 
pointment, but not often in exactly the same | 
manner as in the case of a little boy of whom the | 


New York Tribune reports an anecdote. 


William was very fond of raisins, but in his 


childish vocabulary they were known as reasons. 


One Sunday, as he’sat demurely in church, he was 


suddenly interested and delighted to hear the 
minister say in the course of his sermon: “IT wil 
give you my reasons later.’ 


was passed, and he felt sure that the promise 
treat was forthcoming, and it was a badly disap- 
pointed boy who said, after the service : 

“Mr said he would give us some reasons, 
but when they passed the plate there wasn’t : 
reason on it!” 





From that moment 
the little fellow had something to look forward to. 
At the close of the sermon the contribution-box 
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Itching Piles. 
3urnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter ~ 
bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, 31. 





50%: peta Snmpe. Salvador, Hawaii, West Indies, etc. 
ASHFIELD, 346 East 163d St., New York. 


TAMPCOLLECTORS send for lists, papers, and 


ST 
receive a Mexican stamp free. H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARD for teachers & others, 2 Samples, 10c. Frizzell’s 
Art Rooms, 732 W. Baltimore St.,Baltimore,Md. 


STAMPS 300 mixed, Australian, etc., l0c.; 7 fine var. 
and nice album, 1c. Tlus. list free. A “— 
wanted at 40 per ct.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, } 
EATTLE the Metropolis of W  SHINGTON. 
S Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
STAMPS Approval sheets at 334% and 40 per cent. 
Choice stamps from all parts of the world. 
BURTON STAMP CO., 284 Pearson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOUR HOME, but first secure 
DECORATE our Catalogue. It will give you 
many a hints. Send 2c. stam 


AMERICAN Ak? Co., 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


or neuralgia cured with Megrimine. 
HEADACHE Sold by druggists. —— 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample FREE. 
DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South or Ind. 


WE DONT AS you to believe Brown’s Dys- 


Peps sia Cure cures all stom- 
ach troubles, only to try it. kg. mailed for 10c. 


Wria 
Brown’s Dy spepsig Ct ure Co. |! 5 Franklin St. a | 


Fashion Catalogue, 


| With 2,000 illustrations of latest Paris styles 
in Ladies’ wear at lowest prices, sent FREE. | 
Address Mahler Bros., 501-505 6th Ave., N.Y. | 
OY Ser nae older, Pade Tnkali 
SHY Nike EN a 
PEN & P’ ENC mh any Nameon, 10c, or name. town and “wip 
state on, lic. Rubber Stamp Go. D13 New Hav en, Conn, 


CURING DYSPEPSIA. 


Dyspepsia is the cause of more diseases than any other 
disorder the human race is subject to. It can be cured, 
however, by strengthening the stomach with good od. 
thus building up the system. My ‘*Advice to Dy 
peptics’”’ tells just what food to eat, and what foo¢ to | 
avoid. Send for it. It costs you nothing. 

JOHN McALVI Lowell, Mass. 


ca) RD. he secret of th. Cunury Breeders of the Hart 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 
MANNA prevents thi: ailments and keeps them 
in good condition It makes Canaries 

MAKES sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 
CANARIES< gista grocers and bird dealers. 
Bird Book mafled free. Address, 

WARBLE. tins si: THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 
s Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pu 


| LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


| are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta 
tioner. _DIXON CRUC IBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


LAX 
IBER Ware 


ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 




























The Wonderful Crazy Ball 


is the latest product of Yankee invention for the amuse- 
ment of men, women, children, babies, dogs and cats. 
and rightly named “crazy.” Every boy and girl should 
have one before Christmas. Post-paid, 25c., silver or 2c. 
stamps. Wiison I. Best & Co., 23 School St., Boston, Mass. 


HED OM 


_ Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. _ 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
peme throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


LARGE VARIETY. 








WAL 


LATEST STYLES, 
AT FAOTORY 


PRIOES, P A Pp E R 


Best Quauity, witHout Goto, 4c. To Sc. pen row 

Go.o Paper, - - - 8c. To 10c. PER ROLL 

Finest Emsosseo Paesn, - 15c. ro30c. per rote 
SAMPLES SENT FREE 


COMO PAPER C0., 57 Third Ave., Chicago. 
ESTABLISHED 
CnHicaco 
1870 
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RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 91 


‘Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO. Rms. 43 & 44 103 State st. Chicago. 








sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


Pra WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


EAT 


WALL PAPER 


gas Ne How to"PAa® 


ne | GOOD EWS TOLADIES. 
GReaTAMERicaN| 


samples, and his 
Bie will sent vo 





New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- | 
ted Tens, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet wa elcome ge ay 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pr 
miums. For particulars, address oe Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York 




















Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit, 
~ We will pay 
a liberal sal- 
ary to Agents 
| who will take 
subscribers for 
| Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of oe vo- 
le aland instrumental music. Address Depr. A, WOOD- 
WARD" 'S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, "N.Y. 
ASTHMA? HAY FEVER 
= 
- 
ERR ome ere 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 
| P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 1.Y. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factories: Meriden, Conn, 


BARBOUR’ LINEN THREAD 


| ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


| 
| 


| 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest | 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


“B & H” LAMP. | 


| AGLORE IES 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SPEcIAL AGENTS. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


FINE 





GUNS. 





SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 





“PERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
ls aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No home complete without it. Simple to use. 
Never wearsout. Madeoftin. Most useful, 
convenient, and only perfect article ofits kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
pan and scoop. Will pay for itself in a short 
time by saving waste, time and labor, Keeps 
out dust, vermin, etc, Preserves flour from 
mould and mustiness. Enough for baking sift- 
ed in ene minute. It pleases everybody. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. If you cannotget one from 
our agent or your dealer we will send you the 
Bin directon “or of price, ae hold 25 Ibs. 

; ;501 00; 100 Ibs AGENTS 
prices, 

SneRman, Taga e 6. MNFRS. 
. CHICAGO 












We offer a well-assorted lot of Fine Guns, 
made by Colt, Parker, Clabrough, and others at un- 
heard-o' prices. Also, a limited number of excellent 
Double-barrel Breech-loaders at $9.50. Single-barrel at 
$4. ” ~~. $8. 50. Last named has Scott Top Lever. Term: 

Cc When full amount of cash accompanies order, 
. a2. plete set of Reloading Tools furnished free. 
_ th - ied —~ Ri ei made wholly of brass om 

ed, with Antique Oak stock, and 100 
a = v7 4 my the = Mage Magazine Air Rifle, "shooting 
150 times, at $2. Cash with order. These beautiful rifles 
shoot shot, and are invaluable for killing Rats, English 
ona ‘and other poate, and for ree bractice. We 
s for the Y. Club Hunting and Target 
rfect PRG. ee both tri- 

umphs of American skill and yet very low. 
vere ers, full plated, for home defence, 22 cal., $1 ; 32 cal., 
$1.50; Bull dog, $2.50—former price, $9.5 nd ‘stamps 
to to ensure answer and catalogue. Remit by P. O. Order, 

"d ee or N. Y. draft O. Box 1114, 

th . & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 15 unnay Sr., N. Y. 


THE BRAID THAT 18 KNOWN 









Combination ] Lock, Scholar’ 8 Sumpenice. 


(iS D rer 


The most po Pencil Box on oo oa market. No key 
to lose. Nothing to get out of order. Only the owner 
knows the combination and can open it. Sam ps $ 
mailed, post- paid, on receipt of 15 cents. SELCHOV 
RIC +HTER, Sole Agents, 39) Broadway, New York. 


“The Best’ 


Nurser 
Prevents sick 











; ing,easy draw 
ing and che .? 

Endorsed and used by highest medical authoritie 4 Once try 
@ Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insis aH on 

your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free, 


Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer, 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, 








‘ ft ihe ‘y \\ 

x | } - 
SYRUP of FICS: 
ONE ENJ oYsS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popula™ 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. ‘ud 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


= op. LYON’s 





OwpEFr 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 5¢ 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY: 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


ice. 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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A STYLISH TURNOUT Suguaen a HANDSOME HARNESS, and 
rness 


s a 
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Sa 
The Standard of the WORLD and sold by all Harness | Dealers. 








WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold Puy REE FREIGHT! pAlb 
MeMULLEN'S POU Y Uetre Meaxy. i 

| Re sagming! Ne ore ire Fence Go. © 
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MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY HOMES. 


From the earliest times the differences of char- 
acter between the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries and those dwelling on plains and low- 
lands have been noticed. Mountaineers have 
usually been credited with a stronger spirit of 
independence and a greater love of personal 
liberty than are displayed by their brethren of 
the valleys and sea-coasts. Sometimes a single 
nation embraces citizens possessing strikingly 
diverse characteristics, due apparently, in part at 
least, to differences in the elevation of their dwell- 
ing-places. We may recall a familiar instance in 
the highlandmen and lowlandmen of Scotland. 


In the United States, covering an enormous 
territory and including a great variety of moun- 
tain and prairie lands, similar differences have not 
attracted much attention, perhaps because the 
country has not yet been filled up, and sufficient 
time has not elapsed since the first settlement to 
permit the development of characteristics growing 
out of the nature of the people’s surroundings. 
Then the many differences between the various 
races of which our newer population is being 
formed are sufficient to conceal, for the present at 
least, those other variations that only time can 
develop. 

The new census shows, however, that the people 
of the United States may be roughly divided into 
several classes, corresponding in a general way to 
the elevation above the sea-level at which they 
dwell. For instance, twenty-four million persons 
live between the level of the sea and an elevation 
of five hundred feet, and their chief occupations 
are commerce, manufactures, and the cultivation 
of cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco; thirty-three 
million dwell at an elevation between five hundred 
and fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and their 
principal occupations are the raising of grain, 
cattle and so on. 

At higher elevations the population is compara- 
tively small, and the three hundred and forty-seven 
thousand persons who live above the level of six 
thousand feet— nearly equal to the height of 
Mount Washington—are almost entirely engaged 
in mining. 

An interesting fact is that ever since 1870 the 
census has shown a gradual rise of the average 
elevation above the sea at which the population 
lives. This average was six hundred and eighty- 
seven feet in 1870, and seven hundred and thirty- 
nine feet in 1880, while in 1890 it had increased to 
seven hundred and eighty-eight feet. In reading 
these figures one can almost imagine that he sees 
our broad land slowly filling up, and the flood 
creeping up the mountain sides, as the tide of 
immigration poursin. But there is plenty of room 
left, and almost no end to the variety of wealth 
that nature has stored up for us in the soil and in 
} = — that spread from the Atlantic to the 

acific. 


+r 


BADLY SCARED. 

Thrilling adventures are sometimes to be met 
with in very unexpected places. The New York 
Tribune reports one which befell two young ladies 
in a Westchester County road not long ago. The 
husband of one of them had just bought her a new 
turnout, and she had taken a friend out for a 
drive, neither of them being accustomed to man- 
aging a horse. They chose a retired road, hoping 
to find some early violets along the way. 


“Do you know, Bertha,” said Mrs. Jack, sud- 
denly, “I have never driven alone before; don’t 
you think this is a very lonely place, and do you 
see those two men standing beside the road? They 
look very queer.” 

The next moment a third man came into sight. 
Evidently they belonged together, and they stood 
looking at the two ladies in a way that was 
certainly enough to excite suspicion. F 

“Turn round,” said the second lady, “please do.” 

“But I can’t,” said Mrs. Jack, in‘a condition of 
nervous terror. ‘The carriage will be sure to tip 
over. | never turned round in my life.” 

“Well,” said Bertha, who was the cooler of the 
two, “drive right on. Have the whip ready, and 
when we get opposite them let the horse have it. 
Better be run away with and killed than fall into 
the hands of such villains.” 

Every moment they were coming nearer to the 
desperadoes, and now one of the men planted him- 
self squarely in the middle of the road with the 
unmistakable intention of stopping the carriage. 
Weak with terror, Mrs. Jack valle up the horse, 
forgetting the whip and everything else in her 
excitement. 
, “Ladies,” said the man, “don’t come any further, 
cause we're goin’ t’ blast. Don’t you want to get 
out and let me hold your hoss?” ~ 


—+o>—__— 
WOULDN'T CALL HER “LADY.” 


A “handle” to one’s name is often a cheap acqui- 
Sition. “The clouds may drop down titles and 
estates,” but to the mind of a sensible American 
such things are hardly worth seeking or using. 


The late Leonard Jerome’s three pretty daugh- 
- S, Somewhat to his grief, chose Englishmen for 
pusbands, but though he lived abroad during the 
latter years of his life, he remained independent 
and a good American to the end. In fact, he never 
a knowledged_ Lady Randoiph Churchill’s title, 
joel ea = aid her after her marriage 
as shed the flunkey B asking for 
“Mrs. Churehill. ey at the door by asking for 
:' The cockney footman at first 
Seow the tall, amused-looking American down the 
. ps, and, holding the door half-way open, an- 
sunced, indignantly, “’Er leddyship is at ’ome 
ut not to the likes of you.” ; 
dow lereupon Jerome smiled gently, reached in the 
po peg a oe of his long, strong hand 
o « > © *, *, ar ‘al > 

him sown’ liken a 8 coat-collar, twirled 
PO Pc he, “go tell Mrs. Churchill that her 
sg, Be: own here in the parlor and wants to see 
ier, and I'll stand in the door-way and see how 
8 can Carry you up those steps.” 


seemed inclined to 


fast your calve 


—+or— 


TIME WAS PRECIOUS. 


German scholars are famous for their economy 
of odd minutes. ' 


ae Schmidt is an absent-minded teacher of 
u — — of his pupils asked him: 
hou i what o clock do you want me to come to your 
= to-morrow to take my lesson?” . 
1, Vell, choost come ven you gets ready; put 


be sure you vas i 
de at J as on time, for I don’t van < 
Valting.”— Teras Siftings. ee 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine | 
Puitip CaAMBRIC, LAWNS and Narinsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 

in Book-keeping, 


H 0 M E Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, | 


at Student’s Home, 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. ars’ 
Success. Students and references from every State. | 
All ages taught. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. | 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 


That Bicycle Offer. 


In response to many inquiries regarding the Re- | 
newal of our Bicycle Offer, would say : | 
That the Bicycle Offer, as renewed, is open not | 
only to those who have already partially succeeded in | 
getting the necessary 20 new subscribers, but also in- 
cludes such of our subscribers as have not yet even | 
made an attempt to secure the Bicycle. 
If you have not made a beginning, send to us at once | 
for Specia! Bicycle Helps. Only regular Com- | 
PANION subscribers allowed to compete for the Bicycle. 
Those who are not subscribers to the COMPANION can | 
compete for the Bicycle by subscribing immediately. 





j “Thorough and practical in- | 
« struction given by Mail, 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


"Since the Tuning pins are inserted in the Wrest | 

plank of piano and there is an enormous strain on 

them, the Wrest plank should be of absolute rigidity. 
n 


I 

this is attained through making tuning plank of many 
sections of crossed veneers of the hardest and best 
selections of Rock Maple. To front of this plank is 
also attached a heavy iron plate securing additional 
strength and firmness. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 
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¢ “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’$ 


PADADTPDASAN 


Laborers 


and alltroubled with Con- 
stipation or Sick Headache 
will find a prompt, safe and 
economical cure ina dose of 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS, 


A specific for all Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, arising from Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
4 New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 2B 















‘VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa 


“* Chops and to- 


mato sauce are ex- 


Daylight 


A pine knot served the 


purpose once, but not after 


cellent, my dear , ‘ poem 

Mrs. Bardell, but there was something better. 
t the liquid b 

Yan Hovres’s Other lamps were good 
‘OCOA. ° 

On is a glorious enough until the 


lo after 
5 fatiguing jour- 
) ney.” 





Daylight came ; it’s 
only folks that don’t 


MR. PICKWICK. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HouTEnN’s and take 
b no substitute. sg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 


¢ 2%cts. to either Van Hovuren & Zoon, 106 
6 Reade Street, New Yurk, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
7 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 
a. Prepared only by the inventors @ 
‘ ‘AN HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 






know about it who 





haven't it now. 


Send for our AB C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 


y) 
Barclay St., N. Y. = 











a2. 

















DONALD KENNEDY | 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 40 years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, 
Cancer that has taken 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned, 5-foot Oak, 
Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel and top, with brass 
frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; fire 
brick, clay and top tile; enameled tile facing and 
hearth ; complete as shown, ready, and with printed 
directions, for setting up, to any railroad station east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Frei 
Cash with order. When order: } 4 
state style of finish desired, either Black Walnut,Cherry 
(natural or ae y color), or Oak(antique or natural). 

THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Our Catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels will be 

sent free to any address on receipt of 8 cts. for postage. 


and 
root. 














profession and public over thirty 


value. 


porous plasters are imitations of 
Avoid dealers who attempt to 


of substitution. 





ALLCOCKS 


ALttcock’s Porous PLASTERS were introduced to the medical 


cess and unprecedented popularity which they met with not only 
continues, but steadily increases. 
produced which gain so many testimonials of high value as those 
continuously accorded to ALtcock’s Porous Py.asTErs, and the 
only motive for these exceptional tributes lies in the fact of their 
being a medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation of superior 


Additional proof of the true value of ALtcocx’s Porous 
PLasTERS lies in the fact that they are being largely imitated by 
unscrupulous persons, who seek to deceive the public by offering 
plasters which they claim to be the “same,” “equal,” ‘tas good,” 
“better,” “best porous plaster,” etc., while it is in general appear- 
ance only that they resemble ALLcock’s. 


plasters that are purchased by them at low rates for the purpose 





POROUS — 
PLASTERS | 





VERY 
whether torturing, ceeigeetne, humiliating, itch- 


years ago, and the marked suc- SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 


ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 

ermanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

EMEDIES, consisting of CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemica 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


No other plasters have been 





wz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pe a 


prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 


ile aie ae ale alle, aie © ae Me aide able atte 


iSuccess « 
with Flowers 


The DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY is the best and 


#1 
1 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the CutTI- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


All of the so-called 
Attcock’s Porous PLASTERs: 
palm off inferior and worthless 


ER AR 


i 











CHOICE 


Plants 


For Winter pene 
By Kye Pyke ypky 


















Our handsome I!lus.Cat'ge, describing above Bulbs, 
Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. We ean save 


suited for Fall planting, COODE & REESE CO., 











and Plants for winter blooming, mailed for 2-ct. stamp. Don't order your Roses, 
money. We have all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc., 


Box 6&0, 


———— 3 brightest. Every member of the family reads it. 
This elegant % The Most Successful Growers and best (& 
WINDOW BOX z Floral Writers contribute their methods and expe- 
contains rience, and Flower Growers in all parts of the U. S. f 
3 in letters to the Editor for publication, tell how they bd 
3 Hyacinths, do with their Flowers: everything fresh and 
4 Tulips, 3 originally written for Success With Flowers. 
6 Crocuses, | A CRITICAL TIME. 
NOW is a critical and difficult time for FYow- 
D " 3 ow 
& Saow Craps }., Growers; NOW Flowers for house culture 
2 Daffodils and must be selected, properly started and cared for; 
3 Freesia, NOW hardy Bulbs, Perennials and Shrubs must 
be planted in the open ground, etc. 
making 


Some of the articles to be published during the 
Autumn months are “From a Gardener's Note 
Book,” sparkling full of bright ideas ; “How to 


es 20 bulbs, all 
“¥ Ry 





TR TR TAR TR TAR TAR TE IE IR TE 





’ 

B V2 ¥ ; different colors ‘Pinnt Hardy Botie.” ctth a : : 

00min ; IN AQ A lardy Bulbs,” with illustrated diagram ; 

Th — x ty * x <0 * % ke * *° ¥* x eb, ¥%\X Cy for only 75c. & “A Pot of Bulbs for Winter Bloom;” “ California 

COLLECTIONS ‘ee K,, a as , io K AK \ A>e*. ri KF: TRY A z = oe = ee ” 2 Pc 

] t f t tt $54 : m a : C- 

PREPAID: = COLLECTION. tion and sa of Pa me “ inter.” ete. 

1b Shs Aton So ci, Sn ug" °° Mer erates Panta tana on 100 | @ wick SaaS coat, sient Suceee 

16 Choice Assorted Tulips ya , 12 Channs’ Bomaines Battable for Winter-biooming 1.00 — oe postpaid each month, beginning 

35 Choice Assorted Crocuses....... 14 Beautiful Ever-Blooming Roses, selected es- & with September, for 1g months. We make this 

20 Choice Named Roses, all different............. pecially in reference to their Winter-bloomin remarkable offer feeling sure that every new sub- 
8 Single, 8 Double and 4 Scented Geraniums.. ualities. Those desiring such Roses wi scriber will always remain a subscriber. Address & 

20 Choice Chrysanthemums, 20 sorts..... nd this collection to meet their wants ......... 1.00 THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


Champion Creenhouses, Springfield, O- HR HR AR HR IR HR SHR HR TAR IR I HE 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. } 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Compar n, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 



















Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

, Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 

’ continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


LONGEVITY. 


delicate and complicated in structure, made to run 
a hundred years or so, but liable, by bad manage- 
ment, to be disarranged and brought to untimely 
destruction. That drunkards, debauchees, gluttons, 
and the devotees of sensual pleasures generally, 
do not live out half their days, is plain to every 
one. 

But all continuous physical transgression, how- 
ever innocent it may seem, is followed by a like 
retribution. Such is the punishment which over- 


underwork their muscles; of not a few who waste 
vital energy with anxiety, fret and unstinted care; 
of many who overlook the great law of their 
physical being that makes daily recuperation 
depend on the interchange of work and rest. Even 
ministers of the Gospel not unfrequently allow 
well-meant 
strain. 

One of the signal facts connected with many 
forms of physical transgression is its tendency to 
weaken the vital stamina of the transgressor’s 
offspring. The least a child can ask of its progen- 
itor is a fair chance of life. To squander the vital 
inheritance of one’s offspring is vastly worse than 
to squander its large ancestral estate. 

We can have no more valuable possession than a 
good heredity—an inheritance of longevity; and if 
this has not descended to us, itis generally because 
ancestors, more or less remote, have squandered 
it. 

Such an inheritance gives constitutional vigor, 
keeps its possessor safe amid almost every form 
of microbic disease, secures the needed recupera- 
tive energy in case of attack, makes life worth 


and sunny, and keeps up intellectual activity to 
the last. Mr. Gladstone, in his ninth decade, is 
more than a match for most men of fifty at their 
best. Noone would guess from the latest products 
of Doctor Holmes’s pen, or from his genial spirit, 
that he had been for two years an octogenarian. 
After all, care is necessary to the prolongation 
of life; not anxious care, but care to avoid barm- 
ful transgression. Mr. Gladstone still keeps up 
vigorous physical exercise, and Doctor Holmes 


life to keep himself not merely alive, but in good 
working condition. The British Medical Journal, 
referring to his recent essays, says: 

“He is still one of the most vivacious of men; 
age cannot wither the freshness of his interest in 
life, or deaden the cheerful sparkle of his style. 
Even of ‘crabbed age’ he writes with an easy wit 
quite untinged by cynicism, and so brightens the 


fellow-sufferers.”’ 
; eth 


For the Companion. 


, SWALLOWS AND CROWS. 


Among the courageous small birds may be 
counted the family of swallows. The writer has 
often seen barn swallows fly downward and peck 
at the cat and dog, and more than once a sharp 
twitter, a whir of wings and a peck on the hat has 
reminded her, when standing in the barn door, 
that she was intruding on swallows’ precincts. 

About a half-mile from the house is a high bank 
which is the home of a colony of bank swallows. 


with the roundish holes leading into their nests. 

Not far from this bank a quantity of corn was 
one day scattered by accident upon the ground. 
The crows were quick to discover what had hap- 
pened, and swooped down and began to devour 
the windfall. 

Some of the swallows spied them at once and 
gave the alarm. I chanced to be sitting beneath a 
tree in full view of the scene. In less than a 






















| striking at them, above, below and from both sides. 


in a dense piece of woods a quarter of a mile 


| “ 
| her a large blueberry bush, which grew somewhat 


The body may be looked on as a living machine, | 


takes multitudes who overwork their brains and | 


faithfulness to end in a fatal mental | 


living up to the normal end, renders old age green | 


uses his great knowledge of the laws of health and i 


dismal subject as to make it amusing even to his | 


The earth for some distance is thickly perforated | 


COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1891. 





THE YOUTH'’S 





minute after the crows had settled to feeding, 
more than a hundred of the bank swallows had 
darted from their holes, and with angry twitters, 
fell upon the intruders. 

The attack was a complete surprise to the big 
black fellows, and as if realizing the futility of 
trying to cope with their small assailants, they 
rose from the ground in a body and took flight. 

The swallows pursued them, darting, diving, 





The crows were routed completely, and took refuge 
away. Then the triumphant swallows turned 
about and sailed homeward, uttering many chirps 
and twitters of satisfaction as they flew. 
For the hour or more that I remained in the field 
not a crow was to be seen near the corn. The 
swallows were masters of the field. Cc. F. H. 


OUT BERRYING. 

Bears have at times ways that are grotesquely 
human. They are as fond of sweets as any child, 
and are ponderously delighted over many a clumsy 
game among themselves. Tales are told of their 


| swinging, enjoying a seesaw in the woods, and 


actually playing leap-frog—or rather “‘leap-bear.” 
Kate Upson Clarke gives, in the Independent, the 
following account of an absurd tableau seen by 
her in the White Mountains, some years ago, when 
she was taking a tramp across the range toward 
Mount Washington: 

“What’s that?” cried the guide. His face as- 
sumed an expression of intense excitement. As 
lightly and ap | as a cat, he —— in advance 
of the others, and moved slightly toward the left. 
Some six or seven rods away, he paused and 
beckoned to the rest of us to follow him. Then 
we observed, not twenty rods distant, and looking 


|}much nearer, in the clear atmosphere, a full- 


grown bear. 
“A cinnamon bear!” cried one. 
“A huckleberry bear,” corrected the guide. 
With one paw, the creature was pulling toward 


above her level. Then she opened wide her enor- 
mous jaws, gave the bushes a hard shake, and 
having thus filled her mouth full of blueberries, 
approached another one. She smacked her lips 
like a well-fed child. 

The wind, which had been blowing from her to 
us, at this instant seemed to circle backward, and 
carry some intimation of our presence to the 
brute’s quick sense. She cast a fearful look about 
her, uttered a peculiar sound, half-grunt, half- 
howl, turned, dnd trotted away. Then we saw 
what we had not suspected before, that there were 
two cubs, close by their mother. The whole family 
dashed like mad into the woods, making a crack- 
ling and a crashing which echoed far and wide in 
the stillness. 


DUSKY GEOGRAPHY. 


There are, perhaps, no religious meetings which 


{are conducted with more fervor and enthusiasm 


than those of our colored brethren. Sometimes, 
however, their theology, though no doubt sound at 
the core, becomes a little confused in its expression. 


At a recent “praise meeting’? one good old 

darkey displayed a knowledge of geography which 

| was, at least, not derived from the ordinary text- 
book. He said: 

“No matter whar yo’ home is, or whar yo’ lib, 
bredren an’ sisters, you'll fin’ members ob de same 
fambly what we all belongs to! An’ yo’ nebber 
need t’ feel lonesome, on dis account. 

Yo’ go to de Norf Pole, an’ twine yo’se’f roun’ 
| de Norf Pole, an’ yo’ ax dem Christians whar dey 

was borned, an’ dey’ll say, ‘I was borned in Zion.’ 

Yo’ go to de Souf Pole, an’ twine yo’se’f roun’ dat, 

an’ ax ’em dar whar dey was borned, an’ dey’ll 
say, ‘l was borned in Zion.’ 

“Den yo’ go to d’ Eas’ Pole an’ twine yo’se’f 
roun’ d’ Eas’ Pole, an’ yo’ ax ’em whar dey was 
borned, an’ dey’! say, ‘l was borned in Zion;’ an’ 
las’ly yo’ go afar off to de Wes’ Pole, an’ twine 
yo’se’f roun’ dat, an’ ax ’em whar dey was borned, 
an’ dey’ll say, ‘I was borned in Zion!’ ” 


MEAN. 


To the large number of stories of “the meanest 
man” which are frequently related, one should be 
added of a certain Frenchman, famous for his 
habit of grumbling at everything and on every 
occasion. 

He was attacked by inflammatory rheumatism, 
jand was carefully nursed by his wife, who was 

very devoted to him in spite of his fault-finding 

disposition. His suffering caused her to burst 
into tears sometimes, as she sat at his bedside. 
One day a friend of the invalid’s came in and 
asked him how he was getting on. 
| “Badly, badly!” he exclaimed; “and it’s all my 
| wife’s fault.” ; 
“Is it possible?”’ asked the friend, in surprise. 
“Yes. The doctor told me that humidity was 
bad for me; and there that woman sits and cries, 
just to make it moist in the room!” 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 
The person who is inclined to boast of his val- 
| uable possessions is likely to have the laugh turned 
upon him, on occasion. 
exhibiting proudly to some acquaintances a table 
| which he had bought, and which, he said, was five 
hundred years old. 
“That is nothing,” said one of the company. “I 
have in my possession a table which is more than 


three thousand years old.” 
| “Three thousand years old!” said his host. 





“That is impossible. Where was it made?” 
“Probably in India.” 
“In India? What kind of a table is it?” 
“The multiplication table!” 


SOMETHING OFF. 


A Maine man, notorious for his “nearness,” 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [ Adv. 


Upholstery 
_ Fabrics. 


We invite attention to our AUTUMN 


mane i 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. {Adve. 





25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, 1c. i i j 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, 1c. display of Silks, plain and figured, “Ges the 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, 1zc. latest shades for Decorations, Portieres 
Large Hand Waste Embroidery Silk, 12c. Pati: { k. Silk 
6 yards Briggs's Transfer Border Pattern, 20c. ,and all varieties of Art work. Silk Damask 
New Book showing hundreds of designs, oc. . 
: % and Brocatelles for Wall Decoration 
Great Special Offer all for 65c. S3c. and 


CLINTON STAMPING Co., Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. Furniture Coverings. 





Heavy Wool Fabrics. 

Fine Silk Curtains. 

Artistic Effects in Cretonnes 
And Printed Velvets. 


Insures 
Perfection 


Extensive lines of inexpensive stuffs in 
| the newest designs. Samples, Drawings 
and Estimates, on application. 


Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 








“I regard the Royal Baking Pow- DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


der as the best manufactured. Since 
its introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other. 

‘*MARION HARLAND.” 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


EVERYBODY WANTS . 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGU E 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in qetee from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIANOS. 


Catalogue showing pictures of our Pianos and tell- 
ing about them MAILED FREE. Our patent X 
SOFT STOP saves wear, making the Piano more 
durable, and stopping the annoying noise of practis- 
ing. 

We take OLD PIANOS in EXCHANGE, sell 
on EASY PAYMENTS, and send Pianos ON 
APPROVAL to be returned at our expense for 
railway freights if not perfectly satisfactory, even * 
though you live 3000 miles away. Write us. 





























Masonic Temple, 








lvers & Pond Piano Co., 


183 Tremont St., Boston. 








A wealthy man was once | 


“Turned Upside Down” 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and_house- 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 














according to the Kennebec Journal, lately went into 
a meat-shop, and inquired the price of a certain 
soup-bone. 


The proprietor of the shop is a generous fellow, 
and in answer to the old man’s question he said: 

“Oh, Pll give you that.” 

The customer put his hand to his ear. 
hard of hearing, and had missed the reply. 

“Can’t you take something off of that?” he asked. 

The dealer took pity on him. 

“Yes,” he said, “call it ten cents.” And the old 
man went home with a comfortable sense of having 
driven a good trade. 


He is 


“SURE,” said Bridget, “I can get work from me 
ould mistress; Eve losht her addhress intirely, 
but I’ve only to write to her to find it out!” $ 


Don’t make such a fuss over it. 
Take a little Pearlzne, and have 
done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 
paint off to get the dirt off You can save half your labor 
and half your time, if you'll clean house with Peardine—and 
everybody in the house will be thankful for it. Millions use 
nothing but Pear/ine for washing and cleaning 


Tu On the peddlers and grocers who tell you “this is as good as,” OF 
rm K ‘‘the same as”™ Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline 35 
| the INCY never peddled. 307 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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